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6 Human Health in the Age of Ecocide 
By Michael Altman 


When | graduated from college twenty years ago, | worked for a 
startup company in New Jersey. Perhaps ironically, the company 
was marketing environmentally friendly detergents, paper 
products, and other common household goods. | did a lot of 
research that summer and became aware of an impending 
environmental crisis. | educated myself about climate change and 
other issues that more recently have become quite acute. Since 
that time, the pace of health research has been dizzying. Scientific 
discoveries appear to multiply hourly, yet some have largely gone 
unnoticed as healthcare reform dominated the headlines in the 
latter part of 2009. The federal government is beginning to more 
openly admit and clarify the extent to which our health is tied to 
that of the environment, and by extension our energy 
consumption, diet, stress, toxin exposure, education, drugs, 
security and other factors. 
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ry Tuned In 


Back to the Future? 


sa child, I recall my mother listening on 

the radio to “Oxydol’s own Ma 
Perkins”, when I came home from 
kindergarten at lunch time. One of the 
longest-running daily soap operas, Ma 
Perkins left radio in 1960 when CBS Radio 
abandoned the remainder of its daytime 
soap operas. As the World Turns is ending 
its 53-year television run this month after 
nearly 14,000 episodes. Its longevity prede- 
cessor, The Guiding Light, extinguished its 
light in 2009 after an in- 


gress, Archibald MacLeish, wrote The Fall 
of the City for the CBS Radio Workshop 
(then known by another name) and his dev- 
astating and precedent setting drama about 
the capitulation to fascism by a portion of 
Europe was electrifying. 

In short, radio drama was a huge indus- 
try and a major American creative voice 
spanning decades and genres from tear-jerk- 
ers to major literary efforts. It died with the 
coming of television and radio’s eclipse as a 
vehicle for original artistic 


credible 72-year tour — be- 
ginning on radio in 1937 
and moving to television in 
1952. 

The genre which made 
famous lines like ”Can this 
girl from the little mining 
town in the West find hap- 
piness as the wife of a 


oe 


We are, increasingly, 

a culture that doesn’t 
listen — and certainly not 
for the lengths of time 
which classic radio dram 
occupied. 


achievement. 

With public radio’s 
founding in 1966, and 
NPR’s inauguration in 
1970, the public radio in- 
dustry made a valiant ef- 
fort to resurrect radio 
drama. NPR’s  Earplay 
once again attracted major 


wealthy and titled English- 
man?” (Our Gal Sunday) and “the real-life 
drama of Helen Trent who... fights bravely 
to prove that, because a woman is 35 or 
more, romance in life need not be over” (The 
Romance of Helen Trent) has essentially 
died — a victim of evolving audience tastes 
and lifestyles. 

Soap operas were, of course, a subset of 
radio’s rich dramatic program literature. 
Programs like Lux Presents Hollywood, in 
which Cecil B. DeMille presented shortened 
versions of the newest, and most popular, 
Hollywood films; Grand Central Station’s 
stories about the lives of people passing 
through one of the nation’s largest trans- 
portation centers; cops and robber pro- 
grams like Gangbusters and Dragnet (before 
it moved to television); and youth adventure 
programs like The Lone Ranger and Little 
Orphan Annie — all of which created a rich 
theatre of the mind. Experimental pro- 
grams, like the legendary CBS Radio Work- 
shop, pushed the boundaries of radio’s 
imagination-stretching capabilities by entic- 
ing celebrated authors. In 1937, noted 
American poet and Librarian of the Con- 


American writers to the 
sound medium as well as gave voice to ris- 
ing young playwrights like David Mamet and 
Arthur Kopit. Earplay earned many distinc- 
tions and international awards and created 
perhaps the only radio play that moved to 
Broadway when Kopit’s radio drama, Wings, 
the story of a stroke victim’s thoughts about 
the world, moved from the 1978 radio pro- 
gram to Broadway in 1979. 

Perhaps stimulated by the positive at- 
tention received by Earplay, the commercial 
networks gave radio drama a minor kind of 
Indian summer beginning in the mid-1970s. 
Led by radio drama veteran Himan Brown, 
CBS Radio launched its CBS Radio Mystery 
Theatre and the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem initiated both Rod Serling’s Zero Hour 
and the Sears/Mutual Radio Theatre. But it 
wasn’t meant to be. 

Dramatic radio was felled by two deadly 
factors. Contemporary radio has increas- 
ingly migrated to low-overhead program- 
ming formats. Spinning records involves 
only a DJ, as opposed to live musicians. In- 
creasingly, those DJs are now being “voice- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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we're exposed to more than 100,000 chemicals 
in common household items, most of which have 


never been tested for effects on human health. 


hen I graduated from college 

twenty years ago, I worked 

for a startup company in New 

Jersey. Perhaps ironically, the 

company was marketing en- 
vironmentally friendly detergents, paper 
products, and other common household 
goods. I did a lot of research that summer 
and became aware of an impending envi- 
ronmental crisis. | educated myself about cli- 
mate change and other issues that more 
recently have become quite acute. Since that 
time, the pace of health research has been 
dizzying. Scientific discoveries appear to 
multiply hourly, yet some have largely gone 
unnoticed as healthcare reform dominated 
the headlines in the latter part of 2009. The 
federal government is beginning to more 
openly admit and clarify the extent to which 
our health is tied to that of the environ- 
ment, and by extension our energy con- 
sumption, diet, stress, toxin exposure, 
education, drugs, security and other factors. 

One of the lesser-known developments 
that sheds light on the dark world of envi- 
ronmental toxins, is a 2008-2009 report is- 
sued by the President’s Cancer Panel (PCP), 
an arm of the National Cancer Institute that 
puts the environment front and center in 
the cancer debate. 

Though catastrophic environmental 
damage and images of the oil spill in the 
Gulf of Mexico will continue to disgust us 
and do irreparable harm to ecosystems and 
our food supply, many of the contaminants 
that lead to cancer’s various manifestations 
and miseries are often invisible and fail to 
garner headlines. These include—but aren’t 
limited to—chemicals in the air and water, 
radiation, including that from medical im- 
aging and possibly cell phones, and the 
array of consumer products we apply to our 
bodies and use in our homes, the drugs 
both legal and illegal that we take, and even 
the foods we eat. Increasingly, toxins of var- 
ious stripes are suspected of leading to 
many other diseases as well. 


According to Heather Logan of the Cana- 
dian Cancer Society, “Our science looks at a 
substance-by-substance exposure and does- 
n’t take into account the multitude of expo- 
sures we experience in daily life. If we did, it 
might change our risk paradigm.” She adds, 
“The potential risks associated with ex- 
tremely low-level exposure may be underes- 
timated or missed entirely.” What the PCP 
points out is that it’s no longer acceptable to 
measure exposures to various toxins individ- 
ually since we are exposed to thousands of 
chemicals throughout our lives. 

According to the PCP’s report, “Chemi- 
cals typically are administered when labora- 
tory animals are in their adolescence, a 
methodology that fails to assess the impact 
of in utero, childhood, and lifelong expo- 
sures. In addition, agents are tested singly 
rather than in combination.” Furthermore, 
the report reads, “Industry has exploited 
regulatory weaknesses, such as govern- 
ment’s reactionary (rather than precaution- 
ary) approach to regulation. Likewise, 
industry has exploited government’s use of 
an outdated methodology for assessing ‘at- 
tributable fractions’ of the cancer burden 
due to specific environmental exposures.” 
Businesses have thus taken advantage of 
these methods to justify introducing 
untested chemicals into the environment. 

Despite all our apparent efforts, we can 
neither separate ourselves from the envi- 
ronment nor ultimately control it. We step 
outside, breathe, drink water, interact with 
the world, procure food and nutrients, and 
expel waste. I mention this because many of 
us live as if we can forever separate our- 
selves from microbes, darkness, humidity, 
dirt, noise, weeds, strife, poverty, and each 
other. Air conditioning, anti-microbial gels, 
gated communities, border fences, environ- 
mental racism, drone strikes, taking the war 
to the enemy—these are just some examples 
of our technological and societal efforts at 
separation. However, they continue to fail in 
a range of ways, with costs to our wellness, 


social fabric, culture, national stature, and 
inevitably, the environment, the ultimate 
keeper of our health that recognizes no bor- 
ders as the Gulf spill spells out in boldface. 
The clarity and transparency in the 
Panel’s report unfortunately is much at 
odds with the murky flow of information 
from BP and the federal government re- 
garding the initial extent of the Gulf oil 
gusher. Since the release of the Cancer 
Panel’s report (and submission of this story) 
oil coming from the seafloor had been 
treated with millions of gallons of disper- 
sants, an example of untested chemicals 
being used in an uncontrollable fashion—in 
desperation—with no understanding of the 
effects in such volumes at great depths. 


Where the Rubber (Ducky) 
Meets the Road 


Several months ago, Canadian environ- 
mentalists and authors Rick Smith and 
Bruce Lourie published a book entitled, Slow 
Death by Rubber Duck: The Secret Danger 
of Everyday Things. In the book, they explain 
spending time in a Toronto apartment con- 
ducting an experiment on themselves. They 
measured the levels of seven chemicals in 
their blood and urine before, during and after 
the weeklong experiment. 

Smith said that after three days using 
shampoos, conditioners and antiperspirants 
containing phthalates, a ubiquitous group of 
chemicals commonly found in flame retar- 
dants, soap, household products and kids’ 
toys, including some rubber ducks, the level 
of phthalate byproducts in his blood spiked 
to 22 times safe levels. The highest level 
measured was for a phthalate byproduct 
linked to male reproductive problems. There 
is concern that when pregnant women are 
exposed to phthalates, male offspring may 
be at risk of hypospadias, insufficient ure- 
thral development, in which the opening of 
the penis is improperly found along the un- 
derside. Other endocrine disrupting chemi- 
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cals (EDC’s) such as Bisphenol A also appear 
to cause problems in both sexes. 

In young girls, early sexual development, 
“precocious puberty,” may be attributable to 
phthalates and other EDC’s, though genes, 
ethnicity, hormones in animal foods, and pe- 
diatric obesity are possible factors as well. 
According to Smith, we’re exposed to more 
than 100,000 chemicals in common house- 
hold items, most of which have never been 
tested for effects on human health. 

In the Gulf, some alternatives to the dis- 
persants being used are potential EDC’s. 
This may partially explain why at the writing 
of this article—as massive oil plumes con- 
tinue to grow and spread—they had- 
n't been approved. According to a 

marine toxicologist, Susan Shaw, 

who wrote an Op-Ed piece in The 

New York Times on May 28th, 

Corexit 9500, the dispersant that 

had been used, is particularly 

toxic. “It contains petroleum sol- 
vents and a chemical that, when 
ingested, ruptures red blood cells and 
causes internal bleeding,” she wrote, and 
furthermore, “it is bio-accumulative, mean- 
ing its concentration intensifies as it moves 
up the food chain.” Shaw protected herself 
and dove into a plume off the Louisiana 
coast where she witnessed herring ingesting 
droplets of oil and dispersant with mouths 
agape. They mistook it for food. 


Loose Genes 


Years ago I read about a study con- 
ducted by Harvard psychologist David Mc- 
Clelland in which he randomly showed 
religious believers and non-believers two 
films. One depicted the work of Mother 
Teresa caring for sick and dying people in 
Calcutta, India. The other showed cruelty 
during World War 2. Before and after the 
films, all viewers had samples of saliva taken 
and tested for an antibody, Immunoglobulin 
A (IgA) that protects us from respiratory and 
other infections. Those who watched the film 
of Mother Teresa experienced a significant 
boost in IgA, while those who watched the 
other film experienced no positive change. 

The result suggested that watching 
Mother Teresa caring for others evoked an 
amplified immune response in the viewers. 

Since then, researchers have decoded 
the human genome, presenting the possi- 
bility that we can personalize treatment, get- 
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Broccoli 
$3.00/# 


ste Minin as 


Josh Cohen poses with a bounty of fresh vegetables packed with nutrition. His farm is located in the 
Applegate Valley, Oregon. 


ting away from a one-size-fits-all approach 
and tailoring drug dosages, other therapies, 
and even diet to individuals. We can key into 
“biochemical individuality,” the idea that 
the chemical make-up and nutritional needs 
of each person are unique. We all need good 
food and high concentrations of nutrients 
per calorie consumed, but some of us need 
more of specific nutrients than others, due 
to our genetic uniqueness and in turn, our 
diets, lifestyles, habits and other factors. 

Historically, many of us thought that 
our “genetic dice” were cast, and that was 
that. Now we know we can shake up the 
table, possibly changing the outcome—for 
better or worse. 

The emerging field of nutrigenomics is a 
case in point, offering a potential dietary ace 
up our sleeve. Nutrigenomics is the study of 
how food affects gene expression, and ulti- 
mately various aspects of our health. It 
shows that our health potential is “plastic” 
or malleable—in essence, that we have “loose 
genes.” There are no guarantees, but we can 
try to stack our deck. We can increase our 
likelihood of what's been called 
“healthspan” through our lifestyle, diet, 
weight control, handling of stress, even by 
watching movies about do-gooders. On the 
other hand, various factors listed above 
(many of which we have little control over) 
such as drug residues in municipal water 
and heavy metals and particulates in air pol- 
lution, can alter genetic expression and le- 


gions of factors (protein synthesis, cell-sig- 
naling, energy production, natural-killer cell 
activity, etc). 

Our understanding of nutrigenomics is 
still in its infancy, and there are ethical, po- 
litical, and financial bumps along the DNA 
highway that need to be addressed and 
frankly, set straight. 

An example is a recent court case in New 
York. The decision invalidated patents held by 
a company, Myriad Genetics, on the BRCA1 
and BRCA2 genes. Mutations of these genes 
are associated with increased risk of breast and 
ovarian cancers. The decision casts doubt on 
the validity of thousands of gene patents but 
may be appealed. Nonetheless, the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), one of the plain- 
tiffs in the case, said the ruling was a victory 
for the free flow of ideas in scientific research. 
According to ACLU staff attorney Chris 
Hansen, “The human genome, like the struc- 
ture of blood, air or water, was discovered, not 
created. He adds, “There is an endless amount 
of information on genes that begs for further 
discovery, and gene patents put up unaccept- 
able barriers to the free exchange of ideas.” If 
upheld, the ruling would threaten patents on 
20% of the human genome. 


A Lack of “Sirtitude” 


As it becomes clearer that diet and 
lifestyle can reduce risk of various diseases, 
researchers are trying CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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A Portable Blessing 


“T have traveled a great deal 
in Concord.” —Thoreau 


his is my Concord, this Ashland and I 
have traveled a great deal in it and 
found it my balm, my guru, my god-in- 
fested Athens, my healer, my Renaissance 
painting (as good as any Botticelli). And 
though I’ve traveled the world, much of it 
hitchhiking or hopping trains, ever eager to 
see new vistas, it’s all toned down in past 


years and I find it all under oo 


my feet and I don’t want to 
leave, even for a day. 

I love the alleys here, 
drooping in the fall with 
plums and apples no one 
bothers to pick. The old 
Plaza at dawn, when no 
one’s up, the long park we 
forget to stroll, an open arboretum. The con- 
stant glimpses of the Grizzly Range, sweeter 
and more interesting than the Alps. The cof- 
fee shops, yard sales, sidewalk tables, and 
the Green Show. The friend who says “Hi”, 
no matter if the last time you talked was 20 
years ago. The welcoming intelligence and 
cheer of the university and Shakespeare. 
The local bookstore and the many used 
bookstores, all clearly operated for love of 
books. 

And the college track I’ve come to love 
in past years. Places have energy (or they 
don’t) and the track, open to sky and moun- 
tains, has energy. How sweet to breathe its 
wind-swept air, even if it’s raining. It’s hard 
to keep from singing or at least praying, 
communing with the many energies of sur- 
rounding nature. 

Then one day, against all habit and pref- 
erence, I go to Portland. My friends and kids 
are amazed. YOU went to Portland? But you 
never leave the Rogue Valley! The first thing 
that pops in my mind when I consider a 
drive over 50 miles is... car trouble. Sitting 
in some gas station waiting for a verdict, 
then for parts to arrive, eating bad food in 
local restaurants. 


| love the alleys here, 
drooping in the fall with 


plums and apples no one 
bothers to pick. 


For the first day in (sunny) Portland, I’m 
sure I was a pathetic sight, hangdog, trying 
to be cheerful in conversations with my 
daughters, sister and their mates. They 
would put their hand on my shoulder and 
say, “Sorry, Dad, but you’ll be back home in 
no time; try to enjoy it. Here’s some wine.” 
Then come the inevitable stories of crime 
in the big city and how scary it can get on 
the Max. We don’t have that in Ashland, 
I thought, and thank the gods! We 
are civilized and not only 
that — we are green- 
sustainable, culture-rich, 
neighbor-friendly, organic- 
local and we hug a lot! 

But then something 
starts to change (or as we 
call it in Ashland, “shift”). 
Across the street from 
daughter Heather’s home in Northeast Port- 
land, a bunch of bicyclists are having a drive- 
way party. They wave cans of beer and 
beckon me over, showing off their fascinat- 
ing ape hanger handlebars and banana seats 
from the ’70s. No lycra here. These are al- 
ternative fun bikers called the Belligerantes 
and, as they slake my thirst, we rattle off hi- 
larious stories for an hour and a half. 

It’s Saturday night and daughter Han- 
nah and her mate Galen take me out for 
Mexican on Mississippi Street — thronged 
with milling, yakking, smiling revelers of 
every ethnicity and adornment, a veritable 
mardi gras, a writhing manswarm of happi- 
ness, an experience (not a concept) of diver- 
sity — and suddenly, I am swept up into it, 
taking random photos every 10 seconds, 
studying the incomprehensible, unprovoked 
joy of it: people touching, laughing, bare 
shouldered lasses exposing themselves to 
the sun for the first time in 10 months, 
quaffing ale and wine, loving, just loving. 

And to my mind comes these lines from 
Yeats’ poem “Vacillation” of almost a cen- 
tury ago: 

While on the shop and street I gazed 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 
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JPR relies on listener support as 
our primary source of funding. 
Support from new and returning 
donors enables us to continue 
broadcasting the programs you love. 
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You will receive 12 months of the 
Jefferson Monthly and you will also 
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elp support public radio in the 
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Terry Gross 
provides a 
lively look at 
entertainment 
and the arts, 
combined with 
in-depth 
personality 
interviews, 
to make you 
feel like you’re 
in the middle 
of the arts 
scene. 


Weekdays at 3pm 


Rhythm + News Sewice 


STATE FARM 


| \ STATE_FARM 


INSURANCE 
e 


Proudly sponsored by 
participating State Farm agents 


Nightly on JPR’s 
Classics & News 
Service 
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Molly Tinsley 


Theater and the Arts 


Balancing Act 


n Venice, Antonio imports merchandise; 

the Jewish Shylock, forbidden by law 

from dealing in actual merchandise, 
lends money instead. In Belmont, the well- 
born Portia awaits the man who will solve 
the puzzle of the three caskets and, ac- 
cording to the terms of her dead father’s 
will, claim her as wife. Linking these two 
worlds is Antonio’s young friend, the prof- 
ligate Bassanio, who asks his financial aid 
in order to woo Portia. Lacking ready cash, 
Antonio borrows from Shylock, a man he is 
accustomed to abusing outrageously. When 
Antonio’s ships founder, Shylock has the 
legal means finally to exact revenge. 

Such are the circumstances of Shake- 
speare’s The Merchant of Venice. No pro- 
duction of the play can make the infamous 
anti-Semitism less disquieting to a modern 
audience. The jarringly incidental treat- 
ment of Shylock’s persecution poses for- 
mal problems as well, if allowed to amplify 

is story until it drowns out the conven- 
ional romantic comedy Shakespeare un- 
folds alongside it. 

An outsider with a distinctive voice, 
seemingly invested by his maker with a life 
force of his own, Shylock pursues a univer- 
sal human fantasy, revenge: paying back 
ose who hurt by causing them compara- 
ble hurt in return. His singlemindedness 
reads as unabashed self-absorption one 
minute but integrity the next. It’s only 
rough a semantic loophole that his stab 
at justice is punished. As Shylock leaves the 
ourtroom defeated, he threatens to take 
e allegiance of the audience with him. 

Bill Rauch’s exceptional production of 
Merchant, onstage through October 10 in 
he OSF’s Elizabethan Theatre, succeeds 
in bringing Shylock fully and fairly to life 
while still maintaining the balance of the 
play. Anthony Heald, mesmerizing as the 
money-lender, leads a line-up of flawed, 
less-than-admirable characters. Both com- 
mercial Venice and romantic Belmont be- 
tray dystopian shadows. The result is a 
darkly complex yet coherent vision of the 


° 


human condition, which respects Shy- 
lock’s ordeal without idealizing him. 

Rauch opens the play with a flash-for- 
ward to the courtroom scene for a sound 
bite that epitomizes this vision. Portia (the 
excellent Vilma Silva) enters in her lawyer’s 
disguise, surveys the scramble of bodies 
clothed in mixtures of black and white, and 
asks, “Which is the merchant here, and 
which the Jew?” Though Portia herself 
greets outsiders to Venetian high culture 
with amusement laced with contempt, her 
question, thus emphasized, hints at the 
contingency of ethnic categories. 

Then there is the physical resemblance 
between Heald and Jonathan Haugen as 
Antonio, which highlights the psychologi- 
cal similarities of these confirmed enemies. 
Antonio is as much an alienated loner as 
Shylock. He earns the praises of his 
“friends” by opening his purse to them. 
Unrequited love for Bassanio partly ac- 
counts for Antonio’s isolation, as Shylock’s 
minority status does his, but Haugen and 
Heald push the twinship deeper. Both An- 
onio and Shylock have cast themselves as 
eroes in their own private melodrama, 
and each needs the other to achieve its cli- 
max. The lethargic Antonio comes to ex- 
ultant life at the prospect of self-sacrifice in 
he service of his beloved; Shylock savors 
is own consummate performance as 
avenging victim, humble as he sets up his 
bargain with Antonio, righteous when he 
inally has the upper hand. 

Rauch prolongs the definitive moment 
when Shylock holds a trembling knife to 
Antonio’s heart. The two men stare at each 
other like mirror images, and Heald’s Shy- 
lock, with the commandment against 
killing ringing in his ears, would probably 
have blinked and dropped the knife if Por- 
tia hadn’t interrupted. The wave of high 
drama then breaks and recedes, leaving 
both men stripped of purpose and mean- 
ing. Shylock has lost half his fortune, his 
daughter, and the public pursuit of his re- 
ligion. That Antonio has lost much less ac- 


tually shows how little he had to begin with. 
He is thrown back into the loveless, self- 
denying ennui that numbed him at the start. 
Thus the conflict in the older generation 
expires in a stalemate. It remains to resolve 
the romantic thread of the play. Danforth 
Comins captures a sweet, youthful energy 
that almost excuses Bassanio’s oblivious- 
ness to the darker passions swirling around 
him. When Bassanio passes up the gold and 
silver caskets in favor of the lead, Comins 
acts out the accompanying epiphany: real- 
izing the world is deceived by material or- 
nament, which often conceals vice, he 
proceeds to remove his medals and finery, 
stripping down to shirtsleeves before em- 
bracing a barefoot, much-relieved Portia. 
With their betrothal, the Venetian elite 
closes ranks. Minutes later Jessica (Emily 
Sophia Knapp), daughter of Shylock’s 
“blood,” not his “manners,” enters with 
Lorenzo, the man who has liberated her, 
and the family assets, from the tyranny of 
her father. No longer the submissive, plainly- 
clothed daughter-as-housemaid, she flaunts 
a fancy gown with ornaments. For Jessica is 
acting out a counter-realization: that mate- 
rial wealth is the lifeblood of Venetian soci- 
ety. A pound of flesh converts to money; 
daughters to ducats. And it’s affluence, after 
all, that gives Portia such poise and sense 
of entitlement, that allows her to speak 
loftily about mercy without actually prac- 
ticing it. 
Jessica’s cluelessness as to how to de- 
ploy her wealth offers a poignant reminder 
of the damage ethnic categories inflict when 
they deny our community and humanity. In 
the final scenes, she tensely circles the pe- 
riphery of the in-group, fingering the brand- 
new cross around her neck as if it were an 
albatross. She must have donned around the 
same time Bassanio stripped his medallions 
off. Now she and Lorenzo are feeling the 
consequences of their impulsive marriage, 
drinking too much, and comparing them- 
selves to famous lovers who met disastrous 
ends. This bewildered Jessica is caught be- 
tween two inimical cultures. One subjugated 
her; the other subtly excludes her. Her 
predicament stands as the production's 
final, open-ended take on this difficult play. 


Playwright Molly Tinsley taught literature at 
the Naval Academy for twenty years. Her 
latest book, Satan's Chamber (Fuze Pub- 
lishing) is a spy thriller featuring a female 
protagonist. 


Tuned In From p. 5 


tracked” — recording only the announce- 
ment between songs — often to whole net- 
works of centrally-programmed far-flung 
groups of radio stations — with automation 
systems inserting the songs they announce. 
With the advent of ever-increasing hordes of 
television channels, America’s 12,000-plus 
commercial radio stations can’t muster au- 
diences of sufficient size to defend the costs 
of writers, actors, musicians and engineers 
necessary to produce dramatic radio. 

But even more challenging to radio 
drama is the pace of modern life. Earplay 
was a 60-minute program and, even then, lis- 
teners were becoming less inclined to sit 
through an entire drama of that length. 
While radio still possesses the ability to 
stimulate the imagination in a unique and 
powerful way, radio listeners seemingly are 
unable to devote long enough periods for 
traditional radio drama to work its magic 
spell. We are, increasingly, a culture that 
doesn’t listen — and certainly not for the 
lengths of time which classic radio drama 
occupied. 

Public radio is, to some degree, an ex- 
ception. Audience rating services measure a 
factor called “Time Spent Listening (TSL)” 
and public radio audiences tend to exhibit 
longer TSLs than most commercial stations. 
Still, it is the pace of modern life that has 
caused even NPR to create its signature 
news programs in magazine format, with 
many varied features in each program, al- 
lowing listeners to hear portions of a pro- 
gram while commuting and still be satisfied 
with the attention they’ve devoted to their 
radios. The accelerated pace of modern life 


has also largely spelled the end of many se- 
rials — programs that evolve each day with 
a continuing plot. Certainly, programs which 
require daily listening — or viewing — to 
maintain currency with the story line fly in 
the face of the increasingly heavily-sched- 
uled lives of Americans, a factor which has 
accelerated the death of daytime TV soap 
operas and presents particular problems for 
radio. 

In short, all of this is part of a grand, 
fascinating media past. 

So you can imagine my surprise on read- 
ing the news that Radio Disney is launching 
a new radio serial. More surprising, Radio 
Disney — a 24/7 network of 40 radio sta- 
tions, which is also carried on satellite radio 
and online — is targeted to kids, tweens and 
young families, an audience that has no par- 
ticular acquaintance with radio drama. 

Accommodating to the pace of modern 
life, each episode of the newly scripted daily 
series — called My Dream — will last only 90 
seconds. But flying in the face of current 
trends, My Dream, the story of a teenager 
trying to break into the music industry, will 
be a serial. 

The skeptics have asked “Do these kids 
even know what radio is, let alone a radio 
serial?” 

I’m anxious to find out and hopeful 
Radio Disney will succeed. Radio’s ability to 
fire the dramatic imagination is too power- 
ful an art form for us to lose. 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 
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)) Scott Dewing 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio’s Ro bots Li ke O Uu rselves 


Talk of the Nation is smart, 


informative talk radio. aak is a predator with a big fang. predator and prey robots are controlled by 
Like all of us, he feeds on energy. computer-powered, neural networks that 
; But whereas you and I eat food and take input from the robots’ sensors and send 
resources of NPR News with let our uniquely designed bodies convert output instructions to their drive motors. 
the spirited and intelligent that food into energy that allows us to walk — This is what both enables and controls the 
around, to think, and hopefully accomplish robots’ behavior. Most of the sensing on the 
a thing or two during the day, Gaak takes _ robots is done using infrared sensors. The ro- 
listeners nationwide, Talk of amore direct approach. Rather than eating bots can “evolve” by uploading their “elec- 
food, Gaak thrusts his metal fang into his tronic genes” to a remote computer. The 
prey and sucks the energy right out of it. ultimate goal of the experiment is to demon- 


Combining the award-winning 


participation of public radio 


the Nation delivers the views 


behind the news. Gaak is a robot. He is part of an ongo- _ strate that the robots have the ability to use 
ing experiment at the Magna Science Ad- their accumulated experiences to develop 
1 venture Center in Rotherham, England more complex hunting strategies and im- 
News & Information where a group of robots like Gaak are proved escape routines—a feet that could ar- 

Service being studied to determine whether they  guably be described as “intelligence”. 
: : J 3 A : A 
Weekdays at 11am can learn from their experiences. The ex. Will there ever be intelligent robots? 
y periment has been described as “an evolu- Noted author and psychologist Steven 
tionary arms race for robots” in which the Pinker, addresses this question in the 
robots are competing for the ultimate opening chapter of his book How the Mind 

prize of energy. The robots have been di- Works: 


vided into predators and prey. The prey ro- “Why are there so many robots in fic- 
bots are small gray robots on wheels that _ tion, but none in real life? I would pay a 
get their energy by positioning their solar lot for a robot that could put away the 
panels near sources of light. The larger dishes or run simple errands. But I will no 
predator robots get their energy by hunt- ave the opportunity in this century, and 
ing down the prey robots to extract their probably not in the next one either...the 
battery power, which is where Gaak’s gap between robots in imagination and in 
metal fang comes in—quite literally. reality is my starting point because i 
When I first read about the robotic shows the first step we must take in know- 
going-ons at Magna, I thought it was justa ing ourselves: appreciating the fantasti- 
cheap rip-off of Battlebots. For those of you cally complex design behind the feats o 
who have not experienced the time-wasting mental life that we take for granted.” 
pleasure of watching Battlebots on cable Bill Joy, co-founder and former Chie: 
a ln television, I’ll save you a precious Saturday Scientist of Sun Microsystems, offers a dif- 
a afternoon of your life and give a brief de- ferent opinion in his landmark article for 
— scription. Battlebots is a modern-day, mech- _ Wired magazine entitled “Why the Future 
_ anistic rendition of Gladiator without all Doesn’t Need Us”. 
Join us each weekday morning the blood and sweat. Competitors place “How soon could an intelligent robot 
from 7am to noon, and each weekday their robots in the ring to do battle to the be built?” Joy wrote. “The coming ad- 
afternoon from noon to 4pm for a death. The robots spin, thrust and flip vances in computing power seem to make 
fresh approach to the greatest hits of about while trying to eliminate their oppo- __ it possible by 2030. And once an intelligent 
the last eight centuries. nent with various built-in weaponry, such robot exists, it is only a small step to a 
as saw blades, spikes and hammers. robot species—to an intelligent robot that 
All of the Battlebots’ robots are remote- can make evolved copies of itself.” 
CLASSICS NEWS control operated by their human owners. I agree with Pinker: the human mind is 
KSOR « KSRS - KNYR = KSRG Fa ais pawns on the other hand, se a Reece cre ei I also 
KOOZ - KLME --KNHT - KLDD H y human intervention. They agree with Joy’s position that advances in 
are designed to learn and evolve. Both the technology and computing power are ap- 


If you’re particular about the music 
you-listen to, you should handle your 
selection of radio stations carefully. 
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proaching the capability to replicate the de- 
sign and function of a human mind. 

I don’t think that the question is 
whether or not there will be artificially in- 
telligent beings in the future. There will be. 
The important question is: How will this im- 
pact human beings? 

In his article, Joy shares his realization 
that, “with the prospect of human-level com- 
puting power in about 30 years, a new idea 
suggests itself: that | may be working to cre- 
ate tools which will enable the construction 
of the technology that may replace our 
species. How do I feel about this? Very un- 
comfortable.” 

I don’t find the possibility of artificially 
intelligent beings replacing the human race 
sometime in the future particularly alarm- 
ing. I suppose I’m too preoccupied with the 
present possibility of the human race de- 
stroying itself to worry about that. If we are 
to be replaced, it’s not going to be a singu- 
lar event in history—it’s going to be a grad- 
ual change, an evolution that began long 
ago and is carried forward by technological 
advancements, some of which will be big but 
most of which will be small yet cumulative. 

Another possible scenario is a merger of 
humans and machines. Perhaps this may be 
something as metallic and cold as Robocop 
or as soft and hot as the Fembots in Austin 
Powers. Or maybe it would be something to- 
tally non-human-looking but programmed 
with the history and life experiences of a 
particular human or the entire human race. 

In his article for Wired, Joy notes that 
one of the dreams of robotics is that we will 
“gradually replace ourselves with our ro- 
botic technology, achieving near immortal- 
ity by downloading our consciousnesses.” I 
have no idea how this would work but it 
adds an interesting dimension to the human 
v. machine debate. 

If in the future we could somehow down- 
load our minds into computers with robotic 
bodies would we still be ourselves? I’m not sure 
and the question quickly takes one out of the 
realm of technology and into philosophy. Per- 
haps computer scientist and futurist Danny 
Hillis summed it up best when he said, “I’m as 
fond of my body as anyone, but if I can be 200 
years old with a body of silicon, I’ll take it.” 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, teacher, and 
writer. He lives with his family on a low-tech 
farm in the State of Jefferson. Archives of 
his columns and other postings can be 
found on his blog at: blog.insidethebox.org 


Almanae fom. 


My body of a sudden blazed; 

And twenty minutes more or less 
It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blessed and could bless. 


What’s wrong with you, Dad? So 
Hannah asks, adding that I should be 
looking at them and talking with them — 
but I can’t. It’s as if I’d never seen it be- 
fore, humanity, the cause of all the prob- 
lems in the world, the ones I escape from 
in my most un-diverse, unaffordable, sus- 
tainability-obsessed town of orthodox 
new thought. 

I see us on Mississippi Street as we 
really are and I want to shout, as Hamlet 
did, “What a piece of work is man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in 
apprehension how like a god! the beauty 
of the world - the paragon of animals!” 
(The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark Act II, Scene ii). 

I am touched with the apprehension 
of a god and I bless them all and am 
blessed — and realize that while we in 
Ashland often delude ourselves that 
we've created the most perfect of worlds 
and must hold it close to our breasts, 
that this blessing is portable, is not out- 
side us and is ever present in our genes 
and cells and souls, ready to flow like 
heat lightning on a summer night. 

As with Yeats, it slips away after 20 
minutes and I can’t catch my breath or 
hope to describe any of it. 1 wondered if 
I were perhaps having a manic episode 
but simply knew that “now I know.” 
That’s how I sum it up to myself. Now I 
know. Again. The center of the universe 
is the same as the center of the human 
soul. It’s like a hologram, with each part 
containing the whole and available to 
pull back the curtain on it at any time 
and reveal, in both part and whole, par- 
ticular and universal, that it’s all fine, if 
not perfect, just the way it is. 


John Darling is an Ashland writer. 


A History of Radio 
aus TELEULe 
emcee 


Written by Jefferson 

Public Radio 

executive director 

Ronald Kramer, 

Pioneer Mikes is 

the first published history 

of the broadcast industry in the 

Beaver State. Illustrated with over 300 
photographs, many of which have never 
been published, Pioneer Mikes connects 
the unfolding of the radio and television 
industry in Oregon to broader trends — 
such as the state’s urbanization, political 
life and natural disasters. The book also 
recounts the colorful eccentricities of 
Oregon’s pioneer broadcasters — such 
as Harry Read’s unique use of the 
Portland sewer system for remote 
broadcasting and the upstart of 

Dr. Demento at Reed College. 


$26.95 


To order contact: JPR Foundation 

1250 Siskiyou Blvd.. Ashland, OR 97520 
541-552-6301 . Fax: 541-552-8565 
Email: pioneermikes@jeffnet.org 


Wwww.pioneermikes.org 


Western States Museum of Broadcasting and JPR 
Foundation, Inc. Ashland, Oregon. In cooperation with 
The Oregon Association of Broadcasters. 
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IPR Jim Mcintosh 


The Boss, 18th Century Style 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart is perhaps 

to be somewhat overly-familiar with 
the man. He was born on January 27th, 
1756, in Salzburg, Germany, and the full 
moniker given to him at his baptism the 
following day was in fact Johannes Chrisos- 
tomus Wolfgangus Theophilus. That name 
was soon shortened to Wolfgang 


o speak of the illustrious composer as 


Theophilus, but in a mo- ee 


ment of youthful affecta- 


shunned such typical childhood pastimes 
as games, toys and nursery rhymes. Which 
is not to say he was grim and serious as a 
youth; on the contrary, he habitually 
teased his sister and friends with mischie- 
vous jokes, ranging from the juvenile to 
the frequently scatological. 

Even as an adult, Mozart maintained a 
reputation as a joker. Once, at a meeting 
with Haydn, Mozart 
placed a wager with his 


tion, Mozart latinized the 
Greek name Theophilus 
to Amadeus, and he be- 
came Wolfgang Amadeus 
for life. A typical preten- 
sion perhaps for a some- 
what vain young man, 
conscious of his rather 
plain appearance and 


Mozart spent not one 
single day of his life in 
school, although at home 
he threw himself diligently 
into his studies of those 


subjects that were of 


older colleague that he 
couldn’t sight-read and 
play a piece that Mozart 
had composed earlier 
hat day. Haydn accepted 
he bet, and sat down at 
he piano to play. After 
he first few bars, he 
stopped suddenly; the 
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Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Saturdays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 
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slight stature. His con- 
temporary, Napoleon, was 
nicknamed The Little 
Corporal for much the 
same reason; Short Guy Syndrome in pres- 
ent-day parlance. 

Short in stature perhaps, but infinitely 
long in extraordinary musical ability. It’s 
thought in fact that Mozart may have been 
the greatest genius in western musical his- 
tory. At the age of four, according to rem- 
iniscences by his elder sister, he was 
playing minuets on the piano, “faultlessly, 
and with the greatest delicacy, and keep- 
ing exactly in time“. His teacher, in those 
early childhood days, was his father 
Leopold, himself an accomplished violin- 
ist, conductor and composer. In addition 
to music, Leopold also taught his son and 
daughter academic subjects and languages 
- Italian, French and some English. 

Mozart spent not one single day of his 
life in school, although at home he threw 
himself diligently into his studies of those 
subjects that were of interest and value to 
him (including mathematics). He was a pre- 
cocious youngster; music, literature and 
drama consumed him completely, and he 


interest and value to him 


(including mathematics). 


composition apparently 
called for Haydn’s hands 
‘o play at opposite ends 
of the keyboard, while a 
note was struck at its center. Haydn con- 
ceded defeat, whereupon Mozart took his 
place at the piano, and when he reached 
the impossible note, he merely leaned for- 
ward and struck the note with his nose! 
Mozart’s birth coincided almost iden- 
tically with the transition (circa 1750) 
from the Baroque to the Classical musical 
period, and his death in 1791 occurred not 
too long before the Classical period gave 
way to the Romantic period (circa 1815). 
As a composer of the Classical period, he 
is considered virtually without equal, with 
the exception perhaps of Haydn, and 
Beethoven, who is seen more to have 
spearheaded the transition into the Ro- 
mantic musical period. Although Haydn is 
recognized by many as the initial master 
of the Classical style, he’s also thought to 
have become overshadowed in his lifetime 
by the sheer brilliance of Mozart’s genius. 
This was a genius that shone through in 
every genre of music composition, and he’s 
unequalled in the abundance of works that 


command instant popularity throughout 
the western world. Imagine a world with- 
out Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, his 
incredibly beautiful Clarinet Concerto, the 
remarkable 40th Symphony, the impres- 
sive Requiem, and those magnificent op- 
eras, The Marriage of Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, and The Magic 
Flute. The list goes on and on - over six 
hundred published works in all, produced 
during a career spanning just over thirty 
years; and not including many hundreds 
of partial works and fragments still in- 
complete at the composer‘s untimely pass- 
ing. 

Following Mozart’s death in 1791, 
Josef Haydn wrote that “posterity will not 
see such a talent again in one hundred 
years”. 

Wanna go for three hundred, Joe? 


There are many things that keep Jim McIn- 
tosh as busy as Johannes Chrisostomus 
Wolfgangus Theophilus, including serving 
as occasional host for First Concert and 
Siskiyou Music Hall on JPR’s Classics & 
News service. 
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since 1993 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


and accessories in the Arts & Crafts 
Tradition as well as Cedar Outdoor 
Furniture and planters. 
cooksmountainwoodworks.com. 


PROPERTY 


Nice, clean 400sf apt. in Myrtle Point 
Oregon. Walk to shopping, banks park 
and river. $385 per month, water and 
trash included. No pets, no smoking. 
High speed available. JPR R&N C&N 
reception 541.572.1080 


BS ERVICES 


Holly Easton, D.O. Board Certified Fam- 
ily Physician is pleased to announce her 
new office location at 534 Washington 
St. in Ashland. Phone 482-2032. New 
patients welcome. 


Cook’s Mountain Woodworks, a solar- 
powered woodshop in S. Oregon for over 
25 years, specializing in fine furniture 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad can 
help you rent a home, sell a car, or tell 
people about a service you provide. 


Category: (1) Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) , 
CHECK © Goods (for rent, Each month approximately 10,500 


people receive the Jefferson Monthly in 
11 counties of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


for sale, wanted) 
O Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. Ads must be 
pre-paid and sent with the coupon or via email 
to jprinfo@sou.edu - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. JPR reserves the 
right to approve all classified ad copy submit- 
ted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
cepted. 


Jefferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. Credit 
card payments accepted at 541-552-6301. 


YOUR NAME/BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
Total: 


Bab gdba rubbea bet codenme ceed eset lance saneccnuosmvanccendanwaawanekaanecdisecntebeaneoucaneeubccduull 


"From San Francisco, host 
Sedge Thompson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety 
show with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


West Coast 
Live 


Saturdays at 1:00 pm on 


Rhythm + News 


and Saturdays at 10am on 


News & Information 
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Hea Ith continued from page 8 


to shed more light on specific dietary modi- 
fications that may be nutrigenomically ad- 
vantageous. This diet would reduce risk for 
diseases by protecting DNA, which relies to a 
great extent on nutrition. According to a re- 
searcher and toxicologist from Australia, 
Michael Fenech, PhD, “It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that (a) risk for develop- 
mental and degenerative disease increases 
with DNA damage which in turn is dependent 
on nutritional status and (b) optimal concen- 
tration of micronutrients (vitamins, minerals, 
etc) for prevention of genome damage is also 
dependent on genetic polymorphisms (ge- 
netic distinctions in individuals) that alter 
function of genes involved directly or indi- 
rectly in uptake and metabolism of micronu- 
trients required for DNA repair and DNA 
replication.” In other words, good nutrition 
helps prevent DNA damage, but we must 
wrestle with the various genetic features 
among us to optimize a diet plan. 

Two well-researched—but not completely 
understood—examples today include folate 
(a B vitamin) and Vitamin D. Polymorphisms 
in folate-related genes may put us at greater 
risk of heart disease, certain leukemias and 
other problems. 

A recent study suggested that three spe- 
cific genetic variants correlated with a per- 
son’s level of vitamin D, the so-called 
“sunshine vitamin,” which also comes from 
fatty fish and other foods. It poses the ques- 
tion of whether genetic predisposition mod- 
ifies individual response to sunlight, which 
is essential to vitamin D production. 

Some genetic testing is already available 
in southern Oregon, northern California, and 
throughout the country, but it’s very expen- 
sive and still limited, mostly being utilized in 
a reactionary rather than precautionary 
manner, once disease is present to determine 
which drugs may be effective to treat it. The 
marketplace and favorable legal decisions 
will likely bring down cost, which may be a 
boon for prevention. 

A woman with family history of breast 
cancer might be able to get tested, and the 
information could be paired with lifestyle, 
diet, and other health history to assess risk, 
since for example, being overweight leads to 
a higher chance for mutated BRCA gene car- 
riers ending up with breast cancer. Improved 
body composition paired with other preven- 
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tative measures could reduce or eliminate 
the current tendency towards extremely ag- 
gressive treatment, which has included pro- 
phylactic mastectomy and removal of the 
ovaries, in the case of mutated BRCA genes. 

A baby in the future may get tested and 
his parents could find out if he’d later bene- 
fit from a diet higher in folate, supplemented 
vitamin D, or certain foods such as the plant 
nutrients (phytochemicals) and fatty acids in 
currants or pomegranate or the various pro- 
tective compounds in cruciferous vegetables 
including collard greens and arugula, for ex- 
ample. This potential, however, must be 
viewed within the context of a world where a 
billion people go to sleep hungry every night, 
with few or no dietary choices for health en- 
hancement, and here at home where 1 out of 
4 kids is fed with help from food stamps. 

Sirtl is one of the genes that has in- 
trigued researchers and generated a wealth 
of research in the scientific community. The 
activity of Sirtl appears to be enhanced by 
various nutritional factors, including the su- 
perstar phytochemical from grape skins and 
red wine known as resveratrol. 

In mammals including humans, resvera- 
trol interacts with multiple molecular tar- 
gets, a short list including some involved 
with various cancers, heart disease, blood 
sugar regulation, and fat burning. Resvera- 
trol may play roles in reducing the amyloid 
plaque accumulation in the brains of 
Alzheimer’s patients and those with other 
neurodegenerative diseases. A recent human 
study showed that supplemented resveratrol 
helped boost circulation to the brain. 

In 2008, one of the largest drug compa- 
nies, GlaxoSmithKline, purchased Sirtris 
Pharmaceuticals, a leading researcher in 
Sirtl activators for the treatment of Type 2 
Diabetes, for close to a billion dollars. 


The Day of Pi 


I began researching for this article over 
spring break while visiting friends in L.A. 
and checking out the behemoth Natural 
Products Expo West in Anaheim—a very 
bizarre bazaar of foods, supplements, anti- 
aging products and the like. 

Returning home, I crested Tejon Pass, 
the “Grapevine,” which took me from L.A.’s 
far northern outskirts into one of the most 
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Medicinal plants frame the landscape at 
Horizon Herbs. 


productive agricultural zones in the world, 
the Central Valley. I was informed by an 
NPR affiliate-announcer that it was the “Day 
of Pi,” March 14th. The day celebrates the 
infinite mathematical constant 3.14, Pi, and 
Albert Einstein’s birthday. 

I drove north and passed abysmal Kern 
County feedlots and vast nut and fruit or- 
chards. There were vineyards in all directions 
and a sprawling salad bowl and fields of ar- 
tichokes in the Salinas Valley far off to the 
northwest. Citrus groves spanned the land- 
scape divided by irrigation canals and plac- 
ards protesting against water restrictions. 

I passed through the San Joaquin Valley’s 
oil country along Interstate 5 between Bak- 
ersfield and the towns of Taft and Maricopa. 
I didn’t realize then that a century before, to 
the day—March 14th, 1910-the Lakeview 
Number One well had blown its top; the site 
of the Lakeview oil geyser is located about a 
half-mile east of the TaftMaricopa Highway. 
To this day, the Lakeview Gusher remains the 
worst on-land oil spill in US history. Sand 
berms were put in place to contain the 
roughly nine million barrels. According to 
State estimates, the well sometimes spewed 
100,000 barrels a day. It continued for 18 
months. The site is now designated as a Cal- 
ifornia Historic Landmark. 

Later, after being guided by the High- 
way Patrol past a blazing truck on fire, I 
thought about the infinite gene array of po- 
tentially endangered pollinators that was 
going “thwack!” against my windshield. I ag- 
gressively washed it only to get back on the 
freeway, and have a casino’s billboard let me 
know that good fortune was “just a few 
more bug splats away.” 


Lz 


Occurring on March 14, 1910 in the San 
Joaquin Valley's oil country, the Lakeview 
Gusher remains the worst on-land oil spill in US 
history. It was finally brought under control 18 
months later in September of 1911. 


I pondered once again that as a motorist 
and fuel consumer, I was caught in between 
two worlds, that of the economy, and of the 
environment, both of which have been radi- 
cally altered and threatened through unsus- 
tainable management and an unrestrained 
consumer culture. 

On June 2nd President Obama ad- 
dressed Carnegie Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh. “Our continued dependence on fossil 
fuels will jeopardize our national security,” 
he declared; “it will smother our planet, and 


it will continue to put our economy and our 
environment at risk.” In the order of the 
words “economy” and “environment,” Mr. 
Obama said a lot. Until we put our environ- 
ment ahead of the economy—with all the 
economic hardship that may involve in the 
short term—our health will remain at risk 
and our economy will remain unsustainable. 

Students learn social studies and eco- 
nomics, important subjects we arguably 
teach to a greater depth than “eco-literacy,” 
a truly multi-faceted and multi-disciplinary 
grasp of our relationship with the earth and 
stewardship of its natural resources. Until we 
educate a new generation that will no longer 
tolerate destruction of the planet for finan- 
cial gain—ecocide—we will continue the down- 
ward spiral, and our health will pay the price. 

As I listen to agonizing stories of the spill 
and the progressive march towards the Gulf 
turning into an immense marine morgue, I 
also think of the mounting difficulty in rec- 
ommending a sound diet for my students. 
With the loss of aquatic biodiversity and even 
species we haven't yet discovered at ocean 
depths, we’re losing untold sums of biological 
wealth, yet on a pragmatic, nutritional level, 
we’re losing key sources of protein, omega 3 
fatty acids, and other nutrients. 

Having been a college nutrition instruc- 
tor for five years, my aim has been to guide 
students through a “self defense” class, en- 
abling them to make safe and healthy food 
choices, while also considering the environ- 
mental statement we make with every bite. 
It’s been a wild ride. Food-borne illnesses re- 
main a concern, but genetically modified 
foods, feedlot beef, and seafood safety are 


part of the conversation. The nutrition 
“genre” of documentary films such as Food 
Inc. has come of age, while celebrity chefs 
have ridden a tidal wave. 

Though it may seem obvious that we’d 
want to avoid fish from contaminated Gulf wa- 
ters for the foreseeable future, even writing 
that may pose a risk based on our “food libel” 
laws. One may remember Oprah being sued 
for allegedly disparaging the meat industry. 


Negligible Senescence 


I continued up Interstate 5, passing rice 
fields and more appropriately planted olive 
orchards in Corning, CA. Again and again, I 
crossed the Sacramento River, the agricul- 
tural region’s lifeline, and then heard the fa- 
miliar voice of Guy Raz, National Public 
Radio’s All Things Considered weekend 
host. He introduced Greg Critser, author of 
a book called Eternity Soup: Inside the 
Quest to End Aging. Critser described a 
group called the “Calorie Restriction Soci- 
ety,” whose members are consciously re- 
ducing their caloric intake by 30-40 percent. 
Amid years of accumulated evidence among 
various species—including monkeys—that 
calorie restriction extends lifespan, the 
group is consciously eating far fewer calo- 
ries than our super-sized norm. 

Critser pointed out that physiologically, 
with reduced, but nutritionally targeted 
caloric intake, the body channels its energy 
away from growth and reproduction towards 
maintenance and repair. Among other foods, 
members eat soups high in nutrients and 
low in calories, vari- CONCLUDED ON PAGE 19 
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Following is the same hyperlink embedded within the NYT editorial 
http://web.archive.org/web/20061019100520/http://www.sjgs.com/lakeview.html 


http://pep.cancer.gov/ 


Pesticides linked to ADHD in kids. 


http://pediatrics.aappublications.org/cgi/content/abstract/125/6/e1270 


Bisphenol A in dental composites and sealants 
http://jada.ada.org/cgi/content/full/137/3/353 


Toxicologist swims through oil plume 
http://www.nytimes.com/2010/05/30/opinion/30shaw.html?th&emc=th 


BRCA factsheet 


http://wwww.cancer.gov/cancertopics/factsheet/Risk/BRCA 


Editorial in New York Times refers to Lakeview Gusher 
http://wwwenytimes.com/2010/06/19/science/earth/19enviro.html?th&emc=th 


Detailed history of Lakeview Gusher 


OSU oil eating bacterium 


http://www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2010/06/100611141527.htm 


One of many sites on nutrigenomics 
http://nutrigenomics.ucdavis.edu/nutrigenomics/ 


Resveratrol product information 


http://www.resvenox.com/ 


Obama speaks at Carnegie Mellon 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lakeview_Gusher 


http://www.cmu.edu/multimedia/obama/ 


NPR interview with Critser about “negligible senescence.” 
http://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyld=124674640 


Calorie restriction society homepage 


http://www.crsociety.org/ 
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SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$20.94 postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1 VISA CL Mastercard 
(American Express (1 Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $19.45, 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 


Frank Lang 


Nature Notes 


Wagner Butte 


hiked to the summit of Wagner Butte 

to get in shape for a mid-August ad- 
venture to the famous Burgess Shale in 
the Canadian Rockies near Fields, British 
Columbia. This is a place made famous to 
the hoi polloi by the even more famous 
Harvard biologist Stephen Jay Gould in his 
book Wonderful Life: The Burgess Shale 
and the Nature of His- 
tory. This particular geo- 
logical formation high on 
the slopes of Mount 
Burgess has some of the 
best-preserved soft-bodied 
Cambrian fossils on 
planet Earth. The hike is 
relatively long, steep, and 
strenuous so physical 
conditioning is the order 
of the day, and one of several reasons to 
hike the Wagner Butte trail. 

Wagner Butte, named after Jacob Wag- 
ner, early Rogue Valley pioneer, is the sec- 
ond highest peak in the Eastern Siskiyous 
at 7140 feet elevation. The 5.2-mile long 
trail starts at 4960 feet above sea level. 
Math folks realize that is a rise of 2180 
feet. The trail follows an old roadbed for a 
little more than a mile through some a 
mixed conifer forest. At this point it 
reaches a fantastic geological feature, no 
fossils, but a huge landslide, four miles 
long, and not very wide, from near the 
summit of Wagner Butte to the Little Ap- 
plegate River far below. This occurred May 
1983 after a heavy rain. 400,000 tons of 
soil, rock, and trees fell down the hill. 

Beyond the slide, the trail passes 
thought some damp meadows that were re- 
splendent with the tall stems of corn lily in 
full bloom. Listeners might recall the Na- 
ture Note on corn lilies and the role they 
might play in the cure for cancer of the pan- 
creas. Other damp displays included blue 
monkshood, a lavender geranium, and the 
big, bright orange blossoms of Wiggin’s lily. 

Higher up the trail, we reach dry 


| summer, Nature Notes and friends 


Wagner Butte, named after 
Jacob Wagner, early Rogue 
Valley pioneer, is the 


second highest peak in the 
Eastern Siskiyous at 7140 
feet elevation. 


meadows and rocky slopes reminiscent of 
eastern Oregon, with sage and rabbitbrush 
on the dry slopes, curly-leaf mountain ma- 
hogany among the rocks. The first thing 
we saw at the first of the dry meadows was 
a large population of scarlet gilia being vis- 
ited by hummingbirds who had no interest 
in sitting still long enough for us to con- 
firm identity. Enough rusty-orange was 


Ge flashed to suspect we 


were watching Rufous 
Hummingbirds after nec- 
tar to supplement their 
insect diet. I suspect that 
had we been wearing red 
kerchiefs we would have 
been visited as well. 

Toward the top, along 
the way, are several cold, 
clear springs that invite a 
cold, clear drink. We didn’t have a drink and 
don’t you either. Our animal friends, with 
our help, have managed to spread the intes- 
tinal protozoan Giardia almost everywhere. 
Of course, if you are into extreme sports and 
like taking chances have a big, deep drink 
and when you get home you can see how 
quickly it takes you to get to the bathroom. 

Another Eastern Oregon plant you 
pass in these high wet areas is quaking 
aspen. Green and shimmering now, they 
turn a glorious gold, red, and orange in 
the fall. These, along with sagebrush, rab- 
bit brush, and curly-leaf mountain ma- 
hogany are reminders of a past time and 
climate. 

The final pitch is a rocky clamber to 
the old abandoned lookout with its 
panoramic views all around and down in 
to the Rogue Valley. Nature Notes feels 
quite confident about the Burgess Trail 
Hike, only two miles further to a slightly 
higher elevation. He just hopes his blood 
doesn’t boil. 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 


Health From p. 17 


ous vegetables, fruits, and sardines, an ex- 
cellent source of omega 3 fatty acids and 
protein. They also avoid fried foods. 

It turns out that calorie restriction 
up-regulates the activity of a familiar 
gene, Sirt]. Long-term caloric restriction 
is considered a “chronic stressor,” yet it 
has a sustained effect on efficient energy 
production in the body, slowing disease 
progression across the board. 

Though the idea of improving health 

and slowing aging—senescence—by limit- 
ing chicken nugget and potato chip intake 
is about as desirable as eating military ra- 
tions or jail grub to most Americans, it is 
a compelling concept. Mimicking the ef- 
fects of caloric restriction is where resver- 
atrol enters the scene, and scores of 
companies hope to make a killing, since 
the overwhelming majority of us—myself 
included—don’t relish a long-term reduced 
calorie diet. I can only imagine an America 
where all those highway interchanges had 
fewer golden arches and more farmers’ 
markets, linked by high-speed and light 
rail and dedicated bike highways. 
We all don’t need highly technolo- 
gized medicine or genomic profiles. We 
need common sense approaches—bud- 
getary “carrots” and “sticks” such as pro- 
duce credits and junk food taxes to truly 
control still skyrocketing healthcare 
costs. We need access to good food, and 
a real look back at how we used to eat. 

We now know that whole, minimally 
processed foods turn off genes related to 
disease, yet we continue to gobble down 
highly processed and junk foods that turn 
them on. We need to re-learn how to take 
care of ourselves. But in order to succeed, 
it all comes down to the health of the 
biosphere, and restoring it will require 
commitment from all. In the end, bio-re- 
mediation and sound diet restoration go 
hand in hand. In the meantime, we’ve got 
work to do, calories to burn. 


Michael Altman is a clinical nutritionist 
and herbalist living in Ashland, OR. 
He teaches at Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity and College of the Siskiyous. Reach 
him at altmanm@sou.edu 
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As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California 

By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 
As It Was, hosted by the 
late Hank Henry, is now 


a book. 


We've collected the 
stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 


Send check or money order for 
$19.95 + $3.99 shipping and 
handling ($23.94 total) per copy. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: 1. VISA (Mastercard 
CAmerican Express [Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send completed form to: 
As It Was / Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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As ItWas 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


George Milligan and 
Mercy Flights 
by Craig Stillwell 


n 1949, a Medford, Oregon car dealer was 
suddenly stricken with polio and rushed by 
ambulance to Portland. The trip took over 
12 hours. The man died a few days later. 

This tragedy inspired George Milligan, a 
Medford Airport control tower operator and 
friend of the polio victim, to create Mercy 
Flights, the nation’s first non-profit air ambu- 
lance service. Milligan shared his vision with 
others, and by late 1949, enough money had 
been donated and raised to buy and outfit a 
surplus twin-engine Cessna, which was chris- 
tened “Rogue’s Wings of Mercy.” Local pilots 
and mechanics volunteered their services, and 
the airport offered free parking. They flew 
their first patient to Portland in March 1950. 
To overcome financial difficulties, Milli- 
gan began a subscription service: for $2 a 
year, a family was promised emergency air 
medical transportation. As the years passed, 
additional aircraft were acquired, allowing 
Mercy Flights to serve the entire Western 
half of the United States, and in 1992 they 
began a similar non-profit ground ambu- 
lance service—staffed by skilled paramedics— 
that now covers Jackson County. 

In 1985, Milligan tragically died in a 
Mercy Flights plane that crashed at the Med- 
ford airport. But his dream of providing 
Southern Oregonians rapid, low cost emer- 
gency transportation endures. 


Sources: “Alley, Bill. “One Man’s Dream Gave Wings 
to Mercy in 1950,” Mail Tribune, Dec. 31, 1999; 
Alley, William. “George Milligan: A Vision of Mercy,” 
Southern Oregon Heritage Today, vol. 1, no. 11, Nov. 
1999, p. 16; “Mercy Flights,” www.mercyflights.com/ 
about_us/index1.asp; Jackson County, Oregon, 
www.co.jackson.or.us/Page.asp?NavID=88. 


Scientists Visit 

Crater Lake, 1912 

by Craig Stillwell 

(}e: of the most celebrated excursions to 


Crater Lake was made in mid-September 
1912, when Medford’s Commercial Club con- 


ducted a party of over 50 European and 
American scientists who had traveled across 
the continent to see the famous body of water. 

Arriving by morning train from Portland, 
the scientists were under the direction of Pro- 
fessor William Davis, a Harvard geologist, 
who had organized the trip as part of the 
60th anniversary of the American Geographic 
Society. The scientists packed themselves 
into 31 automobiles volunteered by Rogue 
Valley citizens. They had a lovely lunch on 
the banks of the Rogue River in Prospect be- 
fore making it up to the rim by dark. 

The scientists stayed in the lodge being 
built by the Crater Lake Company. At night 
they sat around a campfire, and William 
Gladstone Steel spoke about his years of 
struggle to make Crater Lake a national 
park. The scientists spent the next day boat- 
ing on the lake, examining rock formations, 
and taking photographs. 

The next day they returned to Medford. 
The scientists expressed enormous grati- 
tude for the wonderful hospitality they had 
been shown. Most agreed that Crater Lake 
was “the most beautiful bit of nature they 
had ever seen,” and many vowed to return. 


Sources: “Commercial Club to Take Scientists to 
Crater Lake,” Mail Tribune, July 26, 1912, p. 3; 
“World Famous Scientists Coming,” Mail Tribune, 
July 27, 1912, p. 4; “Scientists Due Here Monday to 
Visit Lake,” Mail Tribune, Sept. 10, 1912, p. 6; 
“Scientists from America in Trip to Crater Lake,” 
Mail Tribune, Sept. 11, 1912, p. 1; “Scientists Off On 
Crater Lake Excursion,” Mail Tribune, Sept. 16, 
1912, p. 1-2; “Excursion of Scientists is Big Success,” 
Mail Tribune, Sept. 18, 1912, p. 1-2; “Crater Trip 
Best Experience of Transcontinental Journey 
Impossible in Other Lands,” Mail Tribune, Sept. 18, 
1912, p. 1; “Trip Showed Americanism to 
Foreigners,” Mail Tribune, Sept. 18, 1912, p. 1. 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson 
Public Radio and the Southern Oregon His- 
torical Society. The series’ script editor and 
coordinator is Kernan Turner, whose ma- 
ternal grandmother arrived in Ashland in 
1861 via the Applegate Trail. As Jt Was airs 
Monday through Friday on JPR’s Classics 
& News service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on 
the News & Information service at 9:57am 
following the Jefferson Exchange. 


Poetry 


Sid Miller 


This Stirring 


Suddenly an insomniac, my old dog has begun 
o wander all night through the house. 
The click of her nails travels up and down 
he basement stairs and over the kitchen 
and bathroom tiles. The pads of her paws 
shuffle on the carpet as I follow her 

path in my head, one that inevitably leads 
o the base of my bed. Even in this total 
darkness I can open my eyes and know 

er stare. Her sudden anxiety has caused 
mine to reach new heights and all night 
ong I struggle and yell to her to Jay down. 


But now she is also deaf and the sound 
of my voice does nothing but fill the near 
empty house with anger. Maybe soon 

I'll be without her and this stirring 
is a blatant and obvious foreshadowing. 

Or maybe my selfishness has finally manifested, 
and the truck beds and dozens of homes, 

has caused such a swell in her 
that there can never again be stillness. 
If this is the case, I want her again to be 
the one to teach me a lesson, so that 
we can both finally curl up and sleep. 


Serenade 


What was kitsch turned into something else, 
and the cheap black velvet Elvis painting 

in the even cheaper hand made wood frame 
became something of a best friend, a rare 
confidant. Three feet high and two wide, 

I dragged him though the streets of Nogales 
and across the border and back—into each one 
of these dozens of houses that has yet to become 
a home. Still more tan then when he shot 
Blue Hawaii, he has adorned each kind 

of room. Now he rests on the floor across 
from my bed in this half empty house. 

The unskilled painter left him with two 

lazy eyes, and at night when I turn 

on my side and look for ghosts, he stares back 
at me and not at me. When night was for rest, 
such inadequacies were simple to shrug off 
and laugh at. But suddenly, and I’m sure 

not to his surprise, it’s hard not to stare 

back at him and not expect to hear him 

in a slightly Spanish accent begin to sing, 

Is your heart filled with pain, shall I come back 
again, tell me dear... 


Sid Miller’s is the founding editor of the Portland-based liter- 
ary journal, Burnside Review. His poetry and essays have ap- 
peared in journals such as Redactions, Rattle, and Crab 
Orchard Review. In 2009 two collections of his poems were 
published—Nixon on the Piano (David Roberts Books) and 
Dot-to-Dot Oregon (Ooligan Press), poems set in various Ore- 
gon cities and towns. In March 2010 he read at Bloomsbury 
Books in Ashland. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the 
Jefferson Monthly. Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 
126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520 


Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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Britt Classical Festival Returns 
for 48th Season Under the Stars 


n August 11, 1963, the dream of a 

summer outdoor music festival be- 

came reality as melodies played by 
the Britt Orchestra floated over pioneer 
photographer Peter Britt’s hillside es- 
tate. This moonlit night of music made 
history as the inaugural night of the very 
first outdoor classical music festival in 
the Pacific Northwest. The new Britt 
Classical Festival took place on a 
makeshift plywood stage strung with tin 
can lights, but it was the beginning of 
something truly extraordinary. 

Nearly 50 years later, over 100 pro- 
fessional musicians and guest artists come 
to Britt from around the country for three 
weeks of joyous music-making in August. 
Thousands of volunteers have helped 
Britt continue its commitment to grow 
the audience for classical music — by de- 
veloping an outstanding orchestra, caring 
for the beautiful Britt Park, and building 
a permanent performance pavilion. 

A rite of summer continues this Au- 
gust when the Britt Festival Orchestra 
returns to its one-of-a-kind hillside home 
for the 48th year. More than 7,000 clas- 
sical music lovers will gather on the Britt 
hill to picnic, enjoy a glass of wine with 
friends, watch the afternoon sun turn to 
twilight, and continue the tradition of 
enjoying a world-class orchestra under a 
canopy of stars. This is the magic of the 
Britt Experience. 

The Britt Classical Festival opens 
Friday, August 6 with a champagne pic- 
nic and gala concert featuring special 
guest violinist Chee-Yun performing 
Saint-Saéns’ Third Concerto and the 
Britt Orchestra playing Shostakovich’s 
magnificent Fifth Symphony. 

A series of soloistic orchestral varia- 
tions by 20th century Argentine com- 
poser Ginastera begins the August 7 
program, which includes Beethoven’s 
beloved “Eroica” Symphony and 
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By Angela Warren 


Over 100 professional musicians and guest 
artists come to Britt from around the country for 
three weeks of joyous music-making in August. 


The new Britt Classical Festival took place 

on a makeshift plywood stage strung with 

tin can lights, but it was the beginning of 
something truly extraordinary. 


Prokofiev's Third Piano Concerto played by 
Jeffrey Biegel. 

The middle weekend starts off on Fri- 
day the 13th with an all-Latin program fea- 
turing 20th century Mexican, Spanish and 
Brazilian composers, and including soloist 
Nancy Allen performing Rodrigo’s 
Concierto serenata for harp. On Saturday, 
August 14, Britt proudly welcomes world- 
renowned pianist Emanuel Ax to the stage 
for a performance of Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto. This program opens with the 
flash and fire of Wagner’s Entry of the Gods 
into Valhalla and the Fifth Symphony of 
Jean Sibelius. 


The final weekend of the 2010 sea- 
son includes three concerts. Smetana’s 
The Moldau introduces the evening on 
Friday, August 20 and is followed by vi- 
olinist Jennifer Frautschi performing 
Bartok’s Second Concerto and ends with 
Tchaikovsky’s “Little Russian” Sym- 
phony. On Saturday, August 21 En- 
chantment Theatre Company will bring 
their special combination of actors, 
masks and puppets to enhance the or- 
chestral storytelling of Prokofiev's Cin- 
derella. The 2010 Britt Classical Festival 
will close on Sunday night, August 22. 
The orchestra presents Barber’s 
sparkling Overture to The School for 
Scandal and then Van Cliburn Gold 
Medal pianist Jon Nakamatsu will play 
Rachmaninoff’s lush, romantic Second 
Concerto. The final music of the season 
will be the Second Symphony of Robert 
Schumann, programmed in honor of the 
composer’s 200th birthday. 

Throughout the three-week festival, 
JPR on-air hosts will be on the Britt hill 
hosting a series of pre-concert conversa- 
tions with guest artists and orchestra 
members, to provide insights into the 
concert. In addition, JPR will feature se- 
lections from the 2009 Britt season on 
the Classics & News service (see p. 26 for 
dates and times) as part of their regular 
programming during the week leading up 
to Britt’s 2010 opening night. 

Music lovers can also indulge in per- 
formances by the Arianna String Quar- 
tet, students in Britt’s String Quartet 
Academy, and free chamber music from 
orchestra members. 


Angela Warren is the Director of Per- 
forming Arts for Britt Festivals where 
she has administered the Britt Classical 
Festival since 2000. You can contact her 
at angela.warren@brittfest.org 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


3 Degrees Energy Services 
www.3degrees.com 
Pacific Power's Blue Sky Program 
www.pacificpower.net. 
Sol Coast Companies, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 266-0877 
wwwsolcoast.com 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 


Steve Ennis, Architect 
Medford, OR - (541) 618 -9155 
Siskiyou Design Group 
Yreka, CA - (530) 842-1683 
SwiftSure Timberworks 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-1670 
www swiftsuretimber.com 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR : (541) 618-8783 
Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR : (541) 779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR : (541) 535-1775 
Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR (541) 756-7218 
Oregon Roads Vehicle Sales, 
Leasing and Finance 
www.oregonroads.com 
(541)683-CARS or (800)944-0227 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Artistic Piano Gallery 
Medford, OR - (541) 301-7988 
wwwartisticpianogallery.com 

Berliner’s Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 

The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
Music Coop 

Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3115 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR : (541) 751-0301 
Winter River Books & Gallery 

Bandon, OR : (541) 347-4111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES / HOME 
IMPROVEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay : (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 
Holy Smoke, Inc. 

Yreka, CA 530-841-1841 
Walls of Time Builders 
Ashland, OR : (541) 840-8625 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Project A 
www.projecta.com - (541) 488-1702 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING 


SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 
Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay - wwwshn-engr.com 
Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - wwwshojiplanning.com 


Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
wwwspringrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


EDUCATION 


College of the Siskiyous 
Environmental Resources Program 
wwwsiskiyous.edu/environmental 
Concordia University 
(800) 321-9371 « www.concordiateacher.com. 
Midland School 
Los Olivos, CA - www.midland-school.org 
Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 
Rogue Community College 
TRIO EOC Program - www.roguecc.edu/trioeoc 
Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR : (541) 347-3683 


Siskiyou Field Institute 
Selma, OR - (541) 597-8530 


Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


ENTERTAINMENT| 
Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
Ashland, OR « www.oregoncabaret.com 
Oregon Coast Music Association 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 


Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-2334 


Rogue Opera 
(541) 608-6400 - www.rogueopera.org 


Rogue Valley Chorale 
www.roguevalleychorale.org 
Rogue Valley Symphony 
www.rvsymphony.org — (541)552-6398 
Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L--V-E 
Southern Oregon Public Television 
wwwsoptv.org 
Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 
www.repsingers.org 
St. Clair Productions 
wwwstclairevents.com - (541) 535-3562 
Umpqua Symphony Association 
www.umpquasymphonyassociation.org 
Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
(541) 858-8859 - www.ysso.org 


Ashland Financial Solutions 
(541) 488-0460 - wwwaashlandfinancial.com 


Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 
Davidson Colby Group 
davidsoncolbygroup@smithbarney.com 
(541) 269-1150 
KeyBank 
Key.com 
Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR « (541)608-0207 
Rogue Federal Credit Union 
www.roguefcu.org 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
Portland - wwwSAIF.com 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 


Jeff Avery, Travis Foster, Marlene Gerboth, John 
“Grondo" Grondalski, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John 


Pomeroy, Steve Ward 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 


Jamie Anderson, Brian Conrad, Shane Cunningham, 
Kelley Janzen, Phill Kensler, Larry Nicholson, Robert 
Pinnell, Ray Prather, Greg Spires, Jon Snowden, Mike 
Snowden, Blair Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon. 


Walker, David Wise, Rory Wold 


State Farm Insurance & Financial Services 


Sterling Savings Bank 
wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com 


NE FOOD & BEVERAGES 


Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR (541) 482-2237 


Caldera Brewing Co. Tap House 
www.calderabrewing.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-4677 


Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR : (541) 756-7264 


Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 


Full Circle Bison Ranch 


wwwfullcirclebisonranch.com - (541) 846-1351 


Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR: (541) 488-2773 
www.marketofchoice.com 


Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 


Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-1579 


Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 


Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA : (530) 221-6505 


GALLERIES & FRAMING 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 


Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 


HEALTH CARE 


Allergy and Asthma Center 
of Southern Oregon 
Medford, Ashland, Klamath Falls 
wwwallergyasthmaso.com 
Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 789-4241 
Bay Area Hospital 
Coos Bay, OR - www.bayareahospital.org 
Community Cancer Center 
Roseburg, OR - www.cccroseburg.org 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR : (541) 779-8367 
Dr. Allen Goodwin 
Roseburg, OR : (541) 677-9700 
Hypnosis Technology Institute 
Medford - (541) 608-0512 
Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3362 
McKenzie Medical Imaging 
Springfield, OR - (541) 726-4694 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR : (541) 732-6003 
Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 


Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-3263 
Shasta Regional Medical Center 
Redding, CA 
Sky Lakes Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR « wwwskylakes.org 
Trllium Community Health Plans 
wwwtrilliumchp.com 
Chuck Weller Professional Counselor 
Brookings, OR - 541-251-4121 


Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 
Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
Fifth Street Flowers 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-9208 
Good Vibrations 
www.goodvibesav.com 
Roseburg, OR - 541-673-4764 
Grange Co-op 
www.grangecoop.com 
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Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 


Phoenix Organics Garden & 
Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(641) 535-1134 
Soul Connections 
Mt. Shasta, CA - wwwsoulconnectionstore.com 
The Velvet Elephant 
Mt Shasta, CA - wwwelvetelephant.com 


Wild Birds Unlimited 
Medford, OR : (541) 770-1104 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
Aquatics Foundation of Southern Oregon 
wwwsouthernoregonswim.org 
Ashland Audiowalk 
www.ashlandaudiowalks.org : (541) 488-4424 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce 
wwwashlandchamber.com : (541) 482-3486 
Ashland Department of Parks & Recreation 
Ashland Lions Club 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-8053 
Ashland Rowing Club 
wwwashlandrowingclub.org 
Big Wildlife 
wwwbigwildlife.org 
Chautauqua Poets & Writers 
www.chautauquawriters.org 


City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - wwwgreenashland.org 


William G. Carter Mediation & Arbitration 
www.wcarter.com - Medford, OR - 541-773-8471 
Chamber Music Concerts 
www.ChamberMusicConcerts.org - (541) 552-6154 
ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 
Community Emergency Response Team - CERT 
(541) 552-2226 
Coos Bay Library Foundation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1101 
Eureka Symphony 
First 5 Shasta 
Redding, CA - www4irst5shasta.org 
FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 
wwwfotas.org 

Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurahshirhadash.org 
IBEW Local 659 
Central Point, OR - ww.ibew659.org 
Jackson County Amateur Radio Service 
wwwacres.net - (541) 482-2222 
Jackson County Library Foundation 
wuwjclforg 
Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 
Jefferson Baroque Orchestra 
wwwjeffersonbaroque.org 
Mark & Lynnette Kelly 
Ashland, OR 
Klamath County Library Foundation 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 
Klamath-Siskiyou Wildlands Center 
www.kswild.org 
Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato, 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 


Oregon Chimney Sweeps Association 
www.ocsa.com 
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Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - (541) 773-8987 - wwworegoncorg 
Oregon Cultural Trust 
www.culturaltrust.org 
The Fran & Tim Orrok Family Fund 
OSU Extension 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 
Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 
Rogue Valley Manor Foundation 
Medford, OR - www.retirement.org 
Rogue Valley Symphonic Band 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-2926 
Rogue Valley Transportation District 
Medford, OR - www.rvtd.org 
ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, OR 
wwwscienceworksmuseum.org 
Southern Oregon Public Television 
wwwsoptv.org 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


Youth Symphony of Southern Oregon 
wwwysso.org - Medford, OR 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Aqua Serene 
Ashland, OR - wwwaquaserene.com 
Ashland Greenhouses 
wwwashlandgreenhouses.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-2866 
Beaver Tree Service, Inc. 
Ashland - Medford — Central Point 
www.beavertree.net 


Brooks Farms and Gardens 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-9056 
www.brooksfarmsandgardens.com 
Commercial Landscape Services 

Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 

Creekside Gardens 
Redding, CA - (530) 229-0765 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR: (541) 535-3531 
Plantscapes of Oregon Nursery 
Klamath Falls, OR - ww.klamathnursery.com 


Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 
(541) 772-9850 
Brian Law Firm 
Medford, OR : (541) 772-1334 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
Jerry Haynes Law 
Medford, OR » (541) 491-1433 
wwwjerryhayneslaw.com 
Margaret Melvin 
Coos Bay - 541-269-5225 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 


David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR  (541)673-9892 


MARKETING, ADVERTISING & DESIGN 


Creative Images 
Roseburg, OR - www.creativeimages.net 


MOVING & STORAGE 


Lock N Key Storage 
wwwlocknkeystorage.com - (541) 772-0157 
Mistletoe Storage 
Ashland - (541) 482-3034 
www.mistletoestorage.com 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Turtle Bay Exploration Park 
Redding, CA - wwwturtlebay.org 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


David Gibb Photography 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-9030 
www.dgibbphoto.com 


REAL ESTATE 


Brentwood Home Inspections 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 888-3761 
www.brentwoodinspections.com 
CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA : (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(800) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 269-0355 
Jan Delimont, Broker 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - www.coosbayproperties.com 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 673-6499 
Steven Haywood - Bank of America Mortgage 
Redding, CA - (530) 242-6352 
Roy Wright Appraisal 
www.roywrightappraisal.com 
541-773-2006 


RECREATION 


The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA : (530) 223-1205 


Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 
Northwest Outdoor Store 
Medford, OR - www.thenorthwestoutdoorstore.com 
Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA : (530) 221-7333 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 


Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR - (541) 201-0014 
Wwww.roguevalleyrunners.com. 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-6414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR: (541) 488-0295 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
High Tide Café 
Charleston, OR - (541) 888-3664 
Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 
Mendocino Café 
www.mendocinocfae.com 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


Roger's Zoo 
North Bend, OR : (541) 756-2550 


The Village Pantry Restaurants. 
Eureka - Arcata - McKinleyville 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


Ashland Mountain House 
Ashland, OR - wwwashlandmountainhouse.com 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
www.ashlandspringshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR : (541) 488-4428 


Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com, 


VETERINARIANS / ANIMAL 
CARE & ADOPTION 
Animal Medical Hospital 


Ashland, OR - 541-482-2786 


Friends of the Animal Shelter 
wwwotas.org - (541) 774-6646 


WEARABLES & JEWELRY 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 


Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 


Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 


Footwise - The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - wwwfootwise.com 


Nimbus 
Ashland, OR : (541) 482-3621 


Prism Espresso Bar & Resale Boutique 
Medford, OR - www.prismresale.com 


The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS / FITNES: 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 
www.bluegiraffespa.com 
Ashland, OR - 541-488-3335 


Herb Pharm 
Williams, OR - (800) 348-4372 
wwwherb-pharm.com 


Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Rogue Rock Gym 
(541) 245-2665 - www.roguerockgym.com 


Torty’s Fitness 
Redding, CA - wwwtortys.com 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Foris Winery 
Cave Junction, OR - www-oriswine.com 


RoxyAnn Winery 
Medford, OR - www.RoxyAnn.com 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 


Trium Wine 
Talent, OR 


Visit our online 
Underwriter Directory 
at www.ijpr.org. 
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e FM Transmitters provide extended regional 
service. 


e FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


August 1 - Pat Metheny 

Guitarist Pat Metheny is one of the brightest stars 
in the jazz firmament. The Grammy-winning artist 
is constantly experimenting with technology new 
and old, and honing his improvisational skills and 
unique style. On this Piano Jazz, the Pat Metheny 
Trio, which includes bassist Christian McBride and 
drummer Antonio Sanchez, performs exclusive 
versions of “Go Get It” and “Bright Size Life.” 


August 8 - Marian Selects: 

Remembering Hank Jones 

Legendary pianist Hank Jones was one of Marian 
McPartland’s first guests when she began Piano 
Jazz over 30 years ago. Jones passed away earlier 
this year, and on this 2009 session, Marian Mc- 
Partland asked another of her favorite pianists, 
Bill Charlap, to take a turn on the host’s bench to 
catch up with Jones. The two sparkle on such 
duets as “Oh Look at Me Now” and Billy Stray- 
horn’s “Lotus Blossom.” 


August 15 - Marian Selects: 

Remembering Joyce Collins 

Singer and pianist Joyce Collins became the first 
woman to conduct a Las Vegas resort show band 
in the late 1950s. She also worked in film and tel- 
evision, serving in bands on the Mary Tyler Moore 
Show and Bob Newhart’s programs. Collins 
passed away earlier this year, and Piano Jazz re- 
members her with this 2002 session. She performs 
her tune “Marjolane,” and duets with Marian Mc- 
Partland on “All Blues and “On Green Dolphin 
Street.” 


August 22 - Marian Selects: Clark Terry 
Legendary trumpeter and educator Clark Terry 
got his jazz education playing with the Basie 
Band and Duke Ellington’s orchestra. Command- 


www. ijpr.org 


3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm. 
10:00pm 


West Coast Live 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Keller’s Cellar 

The Retro Lounge 
Late Night Blues 


Stations 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS. 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT, SHASTA 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am Morning Edition 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ON 


7:50am California Report 
a 


9:00am 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm. 
1:00am 


Open Air 

Fresh Air 

All Things Considered 
World Café 
Undercurrents 

World Café (repeat) 


Sunday 


6:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
2:00pm. 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm. 
6:00pm 
9:00pm 
11:00pm 


Weekend Edition 

Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 
Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me! 

All Things Considered 

Folk Show 

Mountain Stage 

Modulation 


Translators 


CALLAHAN/ 
FT. JONES 89.1 FM 


Saturday 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
Weekend Edition 

Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me! 
Car Talk 

E-Town 

Mountain Stage 


6:00am 
10:00am 
11:00am 
12:00pm 
1:00pm 


GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


YREKA 89.3 FM 


ing a wide range of styles and a dazzling tech- 
nique, Terry went on to become one of the most 
influential jazz horn players of his generation. On 
this 1994 session, he joins Marian McPartland for 
Ellington’s “Come Sunday” and Terry’s most fa- 
mous tune, “Mumbles.” 


August 29 - Allen Toussaint with 

Guest Host Elvis Costello 

Five years ago Hurricane Katrina devastated New 
Orleans, but the city’s musical heritage is inde- 
structible. Piano Jazz pays tribute to the Crescent 
City on this session with one of her favorite sons 
— legendary pianist, singer, composer and pro- 
ducer Allen Toussaint. The ever-eclectic Elvis 
Costello sits in as guest host for this session, 
which features Toussaint singing and playing his 
hit tune “Southern Nights” and a duet with 
Costello on the pair’s recent collaboration — “As- 
cension Day.” 


American musician, composer, and producer 
Allen Toussaint (left) with Piano Jazz guest host 
Elvis Costello. 


| The Pat Metheny 

| | Trio, which includes 
| bassist Christian 
McBride (right) and 
drummer Antonio 
Sanchez (middle) 
performs on the 
August 1st 
broadcast of Piano 
Jazz. 
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@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional 
service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR’s 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


First Concert 

Aug 2 M Mendelssohn: Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage (From the Britt 
Stage) 

Aug 3 T Vanhal: Piano Quintet in E flat major 

Aug 4 W Sibelius: The Oceanides (From the 
Britt Stage) 

Aug5 TT Leo*: Cello Concerto 

Aug6 F Rimsky-Korsakov: Russian Easter 
Overture (From the Britt Stage) 

Aug 9 M Marcello*: Flute Sonata No. 4 

Aug 10 T Glazunov*: Piano Sonata No. 2 

Aug 11 W R. Strauss: Horn Concerto No. 2 

Aug 12 T Biber*: Violin Sonata No. 3 

Aug 13 F Ireland*: Concertino Pastorale 

Aug 16 M Danzi: Quintet in F major 

Aug 17 T Wagner: Music from “Twilight of the 
Gods” 

Aug 18 W Salieri*: Concerto in C major 

Aug 19 T Enescu*: Romanian Rhapsody No. 1 

Aug 20 F Haydn: Violin Concerto in A major 

Aug 23 M Vaughan Williams: Norfolk Rhapsody 
No. 1 

Aug 24 T Fauré: Cello Sonata in G minor 

Aug 25 W Bernstein*: On the Waterfront 

Aug 26 T Beethoven: Sextet in E flat major 

Aug 27 F Coates*: Cinderella 

Aug 30 M G. B. Sammartini: Flute Concerto in 
G major 
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PRO 


CLASSICS 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 
‘ASHLAND 


*KSOR dial positions for 


translator communities 
listed below 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
‘ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 
KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
COOS BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS. 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


KLDD 91.9 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


Translators 


GRAM GUIDE 


| Monday through Friday 


5:00am. 
7:00am 
12:00pm 
4:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Exploring Music 

State Farm Music Hall 


6:00am 
8:00am 
10:00am 
2:00pm. 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 


Weekend Edition 
First Concert 


Siskiyou Music Hall 
Car Talk 
All Things Considered 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 


Coquille 88.1 
Coos Bay 89.1 


Gasquet 89.1 


Classics & News Highlig 


Aug 31 T 


{Note: From 


Chausson: Poéme 


the Britt Stage: During the first 


week of August, we will be broadcasting 
pieces recorded at the 2009 Britt Classical 


Festival.] 


Aug 2 
Aug 3 


me) ES 


Aug 4 
Aug 5 


=) ES 


Aug 6 


it 


Aug 9 
Aug 10 


4 


Aug 11 
Aug 12 
Aug 13 


Aug 16 
Aug 17 
Aug 18 
Aug 19 
Aug 20 
Aug 23 
Aug 24 


HE PHSVEZ tzHe 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Woldimar Bargiel: Octet in C minor 
Stravinsky: Firebird Suite (From the 
Britt Stage) 

W. Schuman*: Symphony No. 4 
Grieg: Lyric Suite (From the Britt 
Stage) 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 (From 
the Britt Stage) 


Schubert: Piano Sonata No. 21 
Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto in D 
major 

Felix Draeseke: Symphony No. 3 
Beethoven: “Archduke” Trio 
Prokofiev: Symphony No. 6 


Dvorak: Violin Concerto in A minor 
Dohnanyi: Sextet in C minor 
Cherubini: Symphony in D major 
Enescu*: Piano Quintet 
Myaskovsky*: Symphony No. 24 
Johan Svendsen: Symphony No. 1 
Paderewski: Piano Concerto in A 
minor 


NEWS 


LA Opera / San Francisco Opera 


Crescent City 91.1 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 


Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


5:00pm A Musical Meander 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Sunday 


6:00am 
9:00am. 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 


Weekend Edition 

Millennium of Music 

Sunday Baroque 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Performance Today Weekend 
All Things Considered 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
State Farm Music Hall 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 


LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 


Lincoln 88.7 
Mendocino 101.9 
Port Orford 90.5 


Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 


Redding 90.9 
Weed 89.5 


Aug 25 W 
Aug 26 T 
Aug 27 F 
Aug 30 M 
Aug 31 T 


Spohr: Violin Concerto No. 5 
Grieg: String Quartet in G minor 
Chausson: Symphony in B flat major 


Paganini: Violin Concerto No. 3 
Reznicek: Symphony No. 5 


[Note: From the Britt Stage: During the first 
week of August, we will be broadcasting 
pieces recorded at the 2009 Britt Classical 
Festival.] 


American tenor Robert Brubaker makes 
his LA Opera debut as Alviano Salvago, 
the deformed hunchback, in Franz 
Schreker’s The Stigmatized. 


Eugene 1280. 


Roseburg 950 


Grants Pass 930 


 Medfora/Ashland 1230 
@ Klamath Falls 91:9 


@ Yreka 1490 


Mt, Shasta 620 


“) Bayside/Eureka 91.5 FM 


B Redding 1330 


Mendocino 1300 


AM Transmitters provide extended re- 
gional service. 


FM Transmitter 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


LA Opera 
Aug 7 - Siegfried by Richard Wagner 
James Conlon, conductor; John Treleaven, Graham 
Clark, Vitalij Kowaljow, Linda Watson, Oleg Bry- 
jak, Eric Halfvarson, Stacey Tappan 


Aug 14 - Gétterdimmerung by Richard Wagner 


James Conlon, conductor; Linda Watson, John Tre- 


leaven, Eric Halfvarson, Alan Held, Jennifer Wil- 


Stations Monday through Friday Poon Bh cinct alas snowledge 
KSJK AM 1230 : ‘ 
TALENT 5:00am BBC World Service 8:00pm The Vinyl Cafe 
KAGI AM 930 7:00am Diane Rehm Show 9:00pm BBC World Service 
GRANTS PASS 8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
KTBR AM950 10:00am Here & Now 
pees 11:00am Talk of the Nation aia 
KRVM AM 1280 1:00pm To the Point 5:00am BBC World Service 
Boe 2:00pm World Briefing from the BBC 7:00am Soundprint 
RSYC AM 1490 3:00pm The Story 8:00am To the Best of Our Knowledge 
pm On Point 10:00am Whad’Ya Know 
pene an 620 pm Newslink 12:00pm Prairie Home Companion 
7:00pm As It Happens 2:00pm This American Life 
KPMO AM1300 8.00pm The Jefferson Exchange 3:00pm LeShow 
Ranaios cM (repeat of 8am broadcast) 4:00pm The World Today (BBC) 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 10:00pm BBC World Service 5:00pm Marketplace Money 
KJPR AM 1330 6:00pm On The Media 
SHASTA LAKE CITY/ Saturday 7:00pm Living On Earth 
REDDING 8:00pm BBC World Service 
5:00am BBC World Service 
7:00am Inside Europe 
ignsiator 8:00am The State We’re In 
erate Falls 9:00am Marketplace Money 
‘ 10:00am Living On Earth 
11:00am On The Media 
12:00pm This American Life 
1:00pm West Coast Live 
3:00pm A Prairie Home Companion 


son, Michelle DeYoung, Richard Paul Fink, Jill 
Groves, Michelle DeYoung, Melissa Citro, Stacey 
Tappan, Lauren McNeese, Beth Clayton 


Aug 21 - The Stigmatized (In German) 

by Franz Schreker 

James Conlon, conductor; Anja Kampe, Robert 
Brubaker, Martin Gantner, James Johnson, Wolf- 
gang Schone 


San Francisco Opera 


Aug 28 - Otello by Giuseppe Verdi 

Nicola Luisotti, conductor; Johan Botha, Zvetelina 
Vassileva, Marco Viratogna, Beau Gibson, Renee 
Tatum, Eric Halfvarson, Daniel Montenegro, Julien 
Robbins, Austin Kness 


LEFT: Johan Botha, the South African tenor 
makes his San Francisco Opera debut in the 
title role of Verdi's Otello. above: Soprano Linda 
Watson is recognized as one of the most 
important Wagnerian artists of our time. Watson 
sings the role of Brunnhilde in the LA Opera’s 
production of Gotterdammerung. 
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Theater 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival presents an- 
other rich and diverse season: 
Hamlet, thru Oct. 30 
Pride and Prejudice, thru Oct. 31 
Ruined, thru Oct. 31 
She Loves Me, thru Oct. 30 
Twelfth Night, thru Oct. 8 
Henry IV, Part One, thru Oct. 9 
The Merchant of Venice, thru Oct. 10 
Throne of Blood, thru Oct. 31 
American Night: The Ballad of Juan José, 
thru Oct. 31 


Performances at 2:00 & 8:30 pm. OSF theaters 
are located on Pioneer Street, Ashland. (541) 482- 
4331. www.osfashland.org. 


® Camelot Theatre Company presents J Hate 
Hamlet, Aug. 11-Sept. 12. Located at Talent 
Ave. & Main St. Talent. (541) 535-5250. 
www.camelottheatre.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents J Love 
You, You're Perfect, Now Change, thru Aug. 30. 
Located at 1st & Hargadine Sts., Ashland. (541) 
488-2902 www.oregoncabaret.com 


 Craterian Performances presents Seussical the 
Musical, Aug. 19-21, and Brian Regan, Aug. 30th. 
Both shows at 7:30 pm. At the Craterian Ginger 
Rogers Theater, 23 S. Central Ave., Medford. 
(541)779-3000. www.craterian.org 


Music 


® Britt Festivals presents: 

Opening Night Champagne Picnic & 
Opening Night / Britt Orchestra / 
Chee-Yun. Aug. 6, 8 pm 

Britt Orchestra / Jeffrey Biegel, Aug 7, 8 pm 

Arianna String Quartet with special guest 
Alexander Tutunov, at SOU Music Recital 
Hall, Ashland, Aug. 8, 3 pm 

The Latin Spirit / Britt Orchestra / Nancy 
Allen, Aug. 13, 8 pm 

Britt Orchestra / Emanuel Ax, Aug. 14, 8 pm 

Britt Orchestra / Jennifer Frautschi, 

Aug. 20, 8 pm 

Family Concert / Britt Orchestra / Enchant- 
ment Theatre Company, Pre-concert activi- 
ties 6:00-7:00 p.m. Aug. 21, 7:30 pm 

Britt Orchestra / Jon Nakamatsu, Aug. 22, 

8 pm 

Garrison Keillor’s A Prairie Home Compan- 
ion Summer Love Tour, Aug. 26, 7:30 pm 

Movie Night: Genghis Blues, Aug. 27, 

8:45 pm 
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CenterArts in Arcata kicks off its season with 
musical satirist “Weird Al” Yankovic on August 
23rd. 


® Chateau at the Oregon Caves presents “Le 
Club” cabaret in the lobby. Tues. & Thurs at 4 
pm, Weds. & Fri. at 8 pm. (541) 592-3400. 
www.OregonCavesChateau.com 

® The Red Scarf Society for the Performing Arts 
presents Sons of the San Joaquin, Aug. 11th. 8 
pm. Free concert. At the Siskiyou Golden Fair in 
Yreka. (530)842-4656. 

® Movies & Music, Weds & Sat. nights thru Aug. 
21. At the Bear Creek Amphitheater, off of Bar- 
nett Road, Medford. www.playmedford.com 


Exhibitions 


® Ast Friday Art Walk in downtown Ashland and 
the Historic Railroad District, each 
month from 5-8 pm. (541) 488-8430. 
www.ashlandgalleries.com 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 or to 


paul.b.christensen@gmail.com 


August 15 is the deadline 
for the October issue. 
For more information about arts events, 


listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts or visit our 
online Community Calendar at www.ijpr.org 


1st Friday Art Night in downtown Grants Pass 
features music and art at shops, galleries and 
restaurants at H & 5th Sts. from 6-9pm. (541) 
787-7357 


3rd Friday Artwalk in Historic Downtown Med- 
ford. 5-8 pm. Located in Theater Alley, 
Bartlett Street, E. Main & Central Avenue. 
www.visitmedford.org/index-artwalk.html 


® Schneider Museum of Art presents “Inspired 
by Science,” thru Sept. 3. Located at Southern 
Oregon University, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd, Ashland. 
Schneider Museum of Art 


The Firehouse Gallery presents the “Southern 
Oregon Art Show,” August 6-27. Rogue Commu- 
nity College, 214 SW 4th Street, Grants Pass 


@ The Wiseman Gallery presents “Water 
World” thru Aug. 26. At Rogue Community 
College, 3345 Redwood Hwy, Grants Pass 


@ The Rogue Gallery & Art Center presents 
“Dancing with the Muse,” the first-ever Members’ 
Exhibition thru August 14th. At 40 South 
Bartlett St., Medford (541) 772-8118 

@ The Grants Pass Museum of Art presents 
“Directed Chaos: Hybrid Paintings by Randy 
Johnson,” thru Aug 27th. At 229 SW “G” Street, 
Grants Pass. (541) 479-3290 


NORTH CALIFORNIA 
Theater 
® Riverfront Playhouse presents presents 
Club Dead... the Last Resort, thru Aug. 14th. 
Riverfront Playhouse 1620 E. Cypress, Redding 
(530) 547-3924 


The Red Scarf Society for the Performing Arts 
presents Sons of the San Joaquin on August 
11th at the Siskiyou Golden Fair in Yreka. 


uy dS 
The Missoula Children’s Theater presents 


Robinson Crusoe at The Ross Ragland 
Theater in Klamath Falls on August 14th. 


Music 


® Cascade Theatre and the Jefferson Public 
Radio Performance Series present Pat Benatar 
& Neil Giraldo on Aug. 3rd. Located at 
1733 Market St. Redding. (530) 243-8877. 
www.cascadetheatre.org 


Exhibitions 
2nd Saturday Art Hop celebrates arts and cul- 
ture in Redding each month. Painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets and receptions are featured at 


participating businesses downtown. Redding. 
(541) 243-1169. 


The Siskiyou Arts Council Gallery & Cultural 
Center presents “Storytelling”, featuring 
visual, performance, and literary artists from 
all over Siskiyou County, thru Aug.21st. 
Then “Trees”, Aug. 27-Oct. 2nd. 5-8 pm. 
Located at 418 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd., Mt. 
Shasta. www.SiskiyouArtsCouncil.org or call 
(530) 926-1294. 


The Pistol River Concert Association presents 
the San Francisco based Americana band 
Houston Jones on August 21st at 8pm. 


OREGON AND REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


® Pistol River Concert Association presents 
Houston Jones, on Aug. 21st. 8 pm. At Pistol 
River Friendship Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247- 
2848. www.pistlriver.com 


Little Theatre on the Bay presents “The Best of 
Opry,” Aug. 7th at 8 pm & Aug. 8th at 2 pm. At 
2100 Sherman Avenue, North Bend. (877) 756- 
4336 
® CenterArts kicks off its 2010-11 season with 
musical satirist “Weird Al” Yankovic on Aug. 
23rd. Stand-up comedian Brian Regan follows on 
Aug. 29th. At CenterArts, Humboldt State Uni- 
versity, 1 Harpst Street, Arcata. (707) 826-3928 
centerarts.humboldt.edu 

Exhibition 
® The Coos Art Museum presents the 16th An- 
nual Maritime Art Exhibition thru Sept. 18th and 
Edward Jenkins, thru Sept. 18th. The Museum is 
located at 235 Anderson Ave, Coos Bay. 
www.coosart.org 


The Humboldt Arts Council presents “Harmony,” 
a collection of floral watercolors by Cathleen Daly, 
thru Aug. 29. The Morris Graves Museum of Art, 
636 F Street, Eureka. (707) 442-0278 


The Rogue Gallery and 

) Art Center in Medford 

"presents a Marilyn 
Briggs Retrospective, 
August 20-September 
11. An opening 
reception and 3rd Friday 
Art Walk takes place on 
Friday, August 20, 5- 
8pm. 


14 y 

On August 10th, Leroy Bell brings 
acoustic soul music to the stage at 
Music on the Half Shell, a free summer 
concert series in Roseburg. 


® Music on the Half Shell in Roseburg every 
Tues. thru Aug. 24th. 7 pm. Free. At the Nichols 
Bandshell, Stewart Park, Roseburg - just off 1-5. 
www.halfshell.org 


KLAMATH 


Theater 


At the Ross Ragland Theater: 
Summer Community production of “The 
Sound of Music,” Aug 1 
Missoula Children’s Theatre, Aug 9-13 
Missoula Children’s Theatre presents “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Aug 14 


At 218 N. 7th St., Klamath Falls. (541) 884-L--V-E 
www.irtheater.org 
Music 


@ The Klamath Blues Society sponsors a Blues 
Jam every Thurs, 8:30-midnight. At the 
American Legion, 228 N 8th St, Klamath Falls. 
www.klamathblues.org (541) 331-3939 
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JPR Foundation Board & JPR Staff Gather 
with Listeners in Coos Bay 


Photos by lain Karroll 


Each quarter, JPR staff and members of the JPR 
Foundation Board of Directors assemble in a town 
in southern Oregon and northern California that 
is served by JPR. On June 17th, Jefferson Public 
Radio and the JPR Listeners Guild invited listen- 
ers and members from Coos County and sur- 
rounding areas to attend a public reception at the 
Coos Art Museum. Amidst the vibrant setting of 
the Maggie Karl Gallery, community members had 
an opportunity to learn about current and future 
JPR activities and ask questions of JPR’s staff and 
Board of Directors. These meetings always serve 
as great opportunities to build a sense of commu- 
nity among public radio listeners in the State of 
Jefferson. Many thanks to all who attended! 


TOP AND ABOVE: JPR Listeners Guild members and JPR Director of Engineering, 
listeners. Darin Ransom. 


Top LEFT: JPR Associate Director, 

Paul Westhelle (left) with Coos County 
Underwriting Representative, Peter Ryan 
(right). 


TOP RIGHT: JPR Executive Director, 
Ronald Kramer (left) with JPR Foundation 
President, Steve Nelson (right). 


LEFT: Coos County listener Fred Snively 
JPR Foundation Coos County Representative, , ‘ Re: (left) with JPR Associate Director, Paul 

Ron Metzger (standing) with JPR Program | at Westhelle (middle) and JPR Executive 

Director, Eric Teel (seated). = . Director, Ronald Kramer (right). 
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QooooocosBo000000008 


JEFFNET is the non-commercial Internet service 
of the JPR Listeners Guild. Committed to the 
same civic and public service mission as Jefferson 
Public Radio, JEFFNET’s online environment 
encourages life-long learning, facilitates 
constructive community dialogue, limits 
commercialism, and respects member privacy. 
JEFFNET provides 56K dial-up service throughout 
Southern Oregon and Northern California, a 
connection to the Ashland Fiber Network for 
Ashland residents, and nationwide remote access 
for its members who travel. 


Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson Public Radio 


and its online services, including the JEFFNET 
Events Calendar, Community Forums and web 
audio service. 


local connection to the Internet 


O000800000000000000 


TT 
oe ee ls 


ASHLAND RESIDENTS 
G ashland fiber network 


AND JEFFNET 


“ALWAYS ON” BROADBAND 


¢ Never have to log on 
¢ Frees up your telephone line 
* Modem leases available 
¢ National roaming option 


(METAS 
JEFFNET 


Your local connection to the Internet 


JEFFNET is operated 
by the Jefferson 
Public Radio Listeners 
Guild and helps 
support Jefferson 
Public Radio 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


3 Pat Benatar & Neil Giraldo 


16 Straight No Chaser 
26 SF Opera HD Cinema Series 
Tosca 


3 Manhattan Short Film Festival 
8 Manhattan Transfer 

17 Jo Dee Messina 

27 Ruthie Foster & Eric Bibb 


4 parker Quartet 
11 Robert Cray Band 
26-27, A Cascade 
Dec 2-4 Christmas 


5 SF Opera HD Cinema Series 
La Bohéme 


i Jefferson Public Radio 14 Clint Black 


16 Glenn Miller Orchestra 


Perform. ance Series 17 A Celtic Christmas 


16 The Peking Acrobats 

22 State of Jefferson Blues Jam 

30 SF Opera HD Cinema Series 
Lucia di Lammermoor 


RUARY 


5 Forever Plaid 


13 SF Opera HD Cinema Series 
Elixir of Love 


5 The Aluminum Show 
12 A Touch of Classical Piano 
16 Great Big Sea 
17 Motown Idols 


Get You j ; : ; € 8-9 The Dance Project’s 
Tickets a eo = al 15-16 The Sound of Music 
Now! 26 Twist & Shout Beatles Tribute 


7 Tom Rigney & Flambeau 


Proudly sponsored by 


(Sbank 


serving you 


